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ENGLISH SPIRITUAL WRITERS 
1. FATHER AUGUSTINE BAKER 


N ANY list, however short, of English spiritual writers the 
name of Fr Augustine Baker must find a place. His claim was 
excellently defined many years ago by Dom Justin McCann, 


to whom all are indebted for his work upon Baker’s life and 
writings. 


He is [wrote Dom Justin] a striking, if not unique, figure in 
the history of post-reformation English Catholicism. The four- 
teenth century in England produced original spiritual writers of 
the first quality. If we look for any parallel to their work in post- 
reformation Catholicism, we find one book, and one only, Fr 
Baker’s Sancta Sophia, which can be set beside it. 


Indeed, we might go further still, and say that it is the only 
) original work in English that gives magisterial guidance over 
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the whole range of the spiritual life. Whatever may be its 
limitations, or even its errors, it has the stamp of greatness. If 
Fr Baker is to be judged, it is against the great that he must be 
measured, against such as St Francis of Sales, St Teresa and St 
John of the Cross. 

The life of David (in religion Dom Augustine) Baker 
covered almost exactly (1575-1641) the period between the 
final break with Catholicism in the early years of Elizabeth | 
and the beginning of the civil disturbances which were to put 
an end to any hope there might have been of a massive re- 
establishment of the old religion as a powerful minority among 
all classes in the country. Seen from another viewpoint, it was 
the period in which the new Catholicism, that of the Council of 
Trent, of the Jesuits, and of the Counter-Reformation, made its 
impact on England; it was a time of anguish and persecution, 
and yet it was a very real Second Spring, in which the first new- 
comers from the recently founded seminaries and colleges fired 
their relatives and converts at home with a zeal that had been 
lacking in the generation that had lost the faith, and that 
peopled monasteries and convents in France and the Low 
Countries with religious in exile; it was also, unhappily, a time 
of feuds and quarrels and mistakes, and of a clash of aims and 
hopes and ideals that ultimately did as much as the spirit of 
Puritanism to check the spread of the faith in this country. 
David Baker had experience of all this. Born of well-to-do 
parents, church-papists, at Abergavenny, he had part of his 
schooling at Christ’s Hospital and part at Broadgates Hall at 
Oxford where, according to his own account, he lost his virtue 
and his Christian faith. He then studied law in London and 
returned to Abergavenny as Recorder. His conversion, begun 
by a strange escape from imminent death, was completed in 
1603 by his reconciliation, and followed immediately by his 
departure to Italy to become a monk at Padua. At the end of 
his noviciate his health broke down and he returned to England, 
where he resumed practice as a lawyer and began his researches 
into monastic history. In 1607 he took a leading part in the 
aggregation of a group of English missionary monks to the old 
English congregation, represented by the last surviving monk of 
Westminster, Dom Sigebert Buckley, and to him Fr Baker 
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made his monastic profession. He subsequently joined the 
newly founded monastery of Dieuleward (now Ampleforth 
Abbey), but never resided there. After ordination abroad, he 
spent some time in retirement in a Catholic household in 
Devon, and then worked intensively in London at the command 
of his superiors on the history of mediaeval English monasticism 
for controversial purposes. In 1624 he crossed to Douai to the 
recently founded monastery of St Gregory (now Downside 
Abbey), but was sent almost at once as supplementary con- 
fessor to the newly founded convent of English Dames at Cam- 
brai (now Stanbrook Abbey). Here he soon found himself as the 
spiritual director of a young and eager community starting 
upon their life in religion, and he remained at Cambrai for 
nine years (1624-33); this was in many ways the happiest and 
most fruitful period of his life. He was recalled as a result of 
controversy over his doctrine, and though it was fully approved 
he was not sent back, but lived a retired life at St Gregory’s for 
five years, till in 1638 he became embroiled in a personal con- 
troversy with the prior, Dom Rudesind Barlow, who did not 
rest till he had secured a presidential order sending Fr Baker, 
now old and infirm, back to the mission in England. There he 

lived for some three years, an invalid rather than a missioner, 
harried about in 1640-1 by the agents of Government in the 
revived persecution, and escaping their hands only by reason 
of a rumour of the plague in his house. He died under the 
care of the mother of one of the nuns of Cambrai in August 
1641. 

This short narrative will have shown that there was little of 
monastic observance in the external life of Fr Baker. For only 
five years, excluding his noviciate, was he the member of a 
community, and even then, to judge by contemporary accounts, 
he lived apart from the rest. It may also have shown that Fr 
Baker was no ordinary man. A gifted lawyer, who consorted on 
an equality with the lawyers of a great age, a scholar who was 
admitted to the circle of Selden, Cotton and Ussher, a tireless 
writer throughout, who produced in the Apostolatus a laborious 
work of great learning, he was also, from the days of his con- 
version onwards, hoping and striving, with many changes of 
mind and fortune, to become a man of contemplative prayer. 
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Fr Baker is often alluded to as a mystic, sometimes even as a 
great mystic. The justice of the title could be proclaimed—if 
ever—only after the perusal of the voluminous sources for our 
knowledge of his life and work; the autobiographical and bio- 
graphical pieces and his own writings, printed and manuscript. 
He himself tells us that (like St Teresa) he had twice attempted 
and abandoned the practice of serious and prolonged mental 
prayer before a final “conversion”, the result of which endured 
till his death. According to his own account and phraseology he 
had at one time a “passive union”’ followed by a time of great 
desolation during which he returned to an “extroverted” life. 
After his third conversion he had no specifically mystical ex- 
perience until the last weeks of his life, when his words are 
somewhat ambiguous. Three centuries after a life has been 
lived no one could wish to pose as a competent judge of its 
character, and the present writer would not have opened the 
question had it not been for the claims made in Fr Baker’s 
regard, but he confesses that after more than forty years’ 
acquaintance with Sancta Sophia he still finds it difficult to assess 
“that mysterious man” who sits so primly on his chair and 
gazes so sadly from the traditional portrait. Fr Baker is, indeed, 
a baffling figure. Powerful of mind and determined of character, 
sane and central in all his doctrine and able to influence his 
disciples and contemporaries, not to speak of readers since, to 
their lasting good, he nevertheless leaves upon us an impression 
of “queerness”, as of a man with whimsies and corners; he was 
certainly not a “good community man” and fell foul of his 
confréres more than once. Saints and mystics have before now 
proved incomprehensible to mediocrity and sanctity always 
calls forth the resistance of spiritual evil; moreover, ordinary 
people often fail to understand the motives and ideals of the 
genius. Nevertheless, Fr Baker seems to lack as a person that in- 
definable likeness to Christ that is a hallmark of sanctity, and 
in the same way his writings, luminous and just as they are, fail 
to carry the ultimate conviction of the mystic that he has seen 
what he speaks of. That Fr Baker was an admirable and 
sincere man and a man of prayer, judgement and spiritual in- 
sight is certain. More than this, with our limited vision, cannot 
be said. 
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Fr Baker, lawyer, scholar and spiritual director, was a volu- 
minous writer. Indeed, “‘penning”’, as he called it, was a daily 
occupation with him on a level with reading and praying. In 
addition to the Apostolatus, four folio volumes of material for 
monastic history, two autobiographical pieces, a short history of 
the origins of the English Congregation, lives of Dame Gertrude 
More and one or two others, and a commentary on the Cloud of 
Unknowing, he left numerous treatises on various ascetical and 
mystical topics. It was chiefly from these last that a monk of the 
next generation, himself a distinguished Oxford man and con- 
vert, Dom Serenus Cressy, compiled at the request of the 
Dames of Cambrai and with the warm support of his superiors, 
the book which he entitled Sancta Sophia or Holy Wisdom. 

Anyone who has glanced at only one of Fr Baker’s manu- 
scripts will feel that Fr Cressy achieved a notable feat of editing. 
He has indeed, to use his own phrase, “methodically digested” 
Fr Baker’s remains and produced an ordered whole, and what 
appears as a system, out of disconnected and prolix treatises. 
Nevertheless the method has its disadvantages. Until someone 
has worked through the existing manuscripts and analysed their 
contents, we cannot be sure that Fr Cressy has given us the 
whole of Fr Baker’s teaching, and until the revelant passages 
have been collated with Sancta Sophia we cannot be sure that 
the order and arrangement of the parts fully corresponds to Fr 
Baker’s scheme. Fr Cressy, in short, may have considerably 
modified the doctrine, for better or for worse. Meanwhile, and 
in particular for the purposes of this article, we have to take 
Sancta Sophia as we find it, and equate the printed book with Fr 
Baker’s mind. 

If Fr Cressy compiled his work out of Fr Baker’s treatises, 
whence did Fr Baker himself derive his doctrine? We may 
begin with some negative remarks. Fr Baker had not passed 
through an academic or seminary course of philosophy and 
theology, and though he had read, as we shall see, some schol- 
astic authors he never writes as a trained theologian, either ex- 
plicitly, as did, for example, his Carmelite contemporaries at 
Salamanca or John of St Thomas, or implicitly, as did St John 
of the Cross. This absence of theological backbone is one weak- 
ness of Sancta Sophia. Next, Fr Baker, as has been said, never 
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lived the community life of an observant monastery at any time 
after his noviciate at Santa Giustina. His counsels for religious, 
therefore, were not the outcome of long experience of the 
commonilife, or of the responsibilities of office. 

If we now come to the positive influences, we may say that 
Sancta Sophia rests upon Fr Baker’s experience, personal and 
vicarious, and upon his reading. His personal experience, though 
he never cites it, lies behind many pages, as may readily be seen 
by comparing one of the personal treatises, such as the printed 
Confessions, with the relevant sections in the book. Yet he may 
well have learnt most from his own disciples. In his years at 
Cambrai he found a door open and, though even here he held 
no Official position of superiority, he was able to use his excep- 
tional gifts in forming and directing a young community of 
zealous and gifted women. In return he unquestionably learnt 
much of human nature and the ways of God in calling a soul to 
Himself. When we estimate the extent of his debt to the nuns of 
Cambrai, however, we must remember that when he arrived at 
the convent all the nuns were “‘beginners”’ in the spiritual life, 
and though one at least, Dame Gertrude More, advanced to- 
wards sanctity in the short span allotted to her, the community 
of Cambrai in those first years cannot be compared to the 
galaxy of spiritual talent that St John of the Cross knew at Beas 
and Granada, or that St Francis of Sales fostered by the lake at 
Annecy. 

Yet when all is said, Fr Baker owed the basis of his teaching 
to books. He was a scholar rather than an autodidact, and there 
is abundant evidence, which an editor must some day display, 
of the breadth of his reading and of his debt to his books. The 
decades of his maturity coincided with the first great wave of 
what Bremond has called L’Invasion mystique, when the books 
and first disciples of the great Spanish and Italian saints were 
arriving in France and the Low Countries to kindle new fires 
and light new lamps there. Of this invasion Fr Baker was at 
once a beneficiary and an agent. His sources were many and re- 
markably well chosen. In the first place, he had the Conferences 
of Cassian and the Lives of the Fathers, recently popularized by 
Rosweyde. From the early middle ages he took something from 
St Anselm, St Bernard and William of St Thierry. He read the 
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Summa of St Thomas frequently, and knew the spiritual writings 
of St Bonaventure. From a later century he took St Catherine 
of Siena and Blessed Angela of Foligno. Two of the English 
mystics, the author of The Cloud and Walter Hilton, were 
among his favourite authors; he wrote a commentary on the 
former and advised his nuns to read the book yearly. Of the 
Flemish mystics he knew Ruysbroeck and Suso, and of Germans 
Thauler, Ludolf the Carthusian and above all Herp (Harphius). 
Of the Spaniards, he cites Osuna and Alvarez de Paz, but these 
are naturally outweighed by St Teresa (canonized in 1622) and 
St John of the Cross (not yet beatified); he seems, however, to 
have been familiar only with the Ascent of St John and the Life 
and Interior Castle of St Teresa, though both writers had been 
translated into French in quasi-totality. In consequence, and 
perhaps unfortunately, he treats them eclectically as supporting 
authorities without adopting in its entirety the Carmelite myst- 
ical theology, perfected by St John, as a regulative norm, and he 
displays no acquaintance with the Carmelite theologians of 
Salamanca or the great Dominican theologian John of St 
Thomas. Among the writers of his own day, his favourites were 
the two Franciscans, Constantine Barbanson and Benet 
Canfield, but he knew the Introduction to the Devout Life of “the 
holy bishop of Geneva”’, the works of Blosius, and several of the 
Jesuit writers. From all these, but principally from Thauler, 
Harphius, Suso, the Cloud, Barbanson and Canfield he distilled 
his doctrine, and it is not surprising that the result, which he 
himself never fused into a system, has a patchwork appearance. 
He rarely argues from theological principles; the reason given 
is the opinion of an authority, though it is often critically ex- 
amined. There are indeed passages of fire and eloquence, which 
a reader would suppose to be the utterance of experience, but 
certain of these, at least, can be shown to be precisely those 
where he is following a printed source. 

Sancta Sophia is a carefully arranged series of instructions for 
one engaged upon the religious life, and especially the “mon- 
astical contemplative life”, and it aims at reaching from the 
first entrance of the postulant to the mystical union of perfect 
souls. It is therefore a treatise of both ascetical and mystical 
theology, though the strictly mystical teaching occupies only 
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fifty out of 500 pages. No other book is exactly comparable; it 
stands halfway between a set and formal treatise of ascetical 
theology and a loosely knit, personal instruction such as is given 
by St Teresa in her Way of Perfection; more comprehensive and 
orderly than the latter, it is more direct, personal and urgent 
than the former. It is indeed one of the very few spiritual 
masterpieces that can be read again and again, and serve as a 
life’s guide. The late Abbot Cuthbert Butler read it at least 
once a year for more than fifty years on end. It is, however, an 
unusually difficult book to summarize, for despite the efforts of 
Fr Cressy’s “methodical digestion” it remains a heap rather 
than a block or a building, and there are many chapters, valu- 
able and indeed indispensable, which cannot be pressed into 
any logical order and could be excised without leaving a 
chasm. 

Partly of its very nature and partly because of its author’s 
slant of mind, Sancta Sophia may also be considered as a guide 
to prayer. Its subtitle, indeed, is “Directions for the prayer of 
contemplation”. Its scope, however, is really very much wider 
than this. It is divided by Fr Cressy into three treatises: (1) ofa 
contemplative life in general; (2) of the first instrument of per- 
fection, viz., mortification; (3) of prayer; but these headings 
give no idea of the richness of the whole. After general instruc- 
tions on the religious life three particular means of internal en- 
lightenment are discussed; the spiritual director, spiritual read- 
ing, and divine inspirations. Then, after sections on the obliga- 
tions of the religious life, on the noviciate, and on the English 
mission, the author deals with the mortification of the passions 
and the practice of solitude and silence; then with the virtues of 
charity, patience, humility and obedience, after which comes a 
long chapter on the treatment of scruples. All this takes up 
some 330 pages. The 220 pages that remain are occupied with 
prayer; the manner of using sensible devotion and distractions; 
a full treatment of the three stages of meditation, acts of the 
will and “aspirations”; instructions for behaviour in distractive 
offices and in sickness. Finally, an outline is given of the stages 
of the mystical life. 

Fr Baker is diffuse and at times verbose, but he had a trained 
and masculine intelligence, and the book is dense with the 
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reading and experience of a lifetime. Before discussing it a 
word of caution may be in place. Like other spiritual classics, 
such as the Cloud of Unknowing and the writings of St Teresa and 
St John of the Cross, Sancta Sophia was composed for a restricted 
class of readers and will only be read with real profit by those 
belonging to that class. While it is true that all the books just 
mentioned may prove of interest, and even incidentally of help, 
to the casual reader, they were in fact composed for those 
already committed to a strict religious life and they contain 
some matter, at least, which can easily be misunderstood by 
those in other circumstances. In Sancta Sophia, indeed, the appeal 
is wide and the danger of misunderstanding less. It is never- 
theless true that the book will prove of real use and value only 
to a soul committed, or desirous of being committed, to a reso- 
lute endeavour to advance in the love of God in an “abstracted” 
way of life. As Fr Leander of St Martin wrote of Fr Baker’s 
doctrine in 1634, it is “written precisely and only for such souls 
as by God’s holy Grace do effectually and constantly dedicate 
themselves to as pure an abstraction from creatures ... and all 
things which they shall perceive, or be warned of, to be impedi- 
ments to the divine union of their souls with God” as may be 
possible, and others will read Sancta Sophia at their own hazard. 

Having said thus much, it must be added that the doctrine 
and the manner of presentation throughout the book are 
sobriety itself. On a multitude of topics Fr Baker gives, with 
clarity and authority, the central teaching of the masters of the 
spiritual life throughout the ages. Indeed, if he errs at all in this 
respect, it is on the side of authority and convention. Nothing in 
his teaching could be interpreted in an extravagant sense save 
by a perverse or extremely stupid reader. With this preface, 
something may be said about three points in Fr Baker’s teach- 
ing which are of particular value; on mortification, on divine 
inspiration, and on the first degrees of mental prayer. 

As to mortification, or the ascetic life, he is at once simple 
and bracing, granted always, what he assumes, that the person 
concerned is living under a firm rule of life. He may be summed 
up, positively, as finding mortification of the passions in a strict 
observance of the Rule and religious obedience, and, nega- 
tively, in the avoidance of all distraction of the mind; and 
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furthermore in avoiding squandering the will by means of soli- 
tude, silence and the renunciation of all activity that results 
from free, personal choice. More explicitly, perhaps, than any 
other writer he insists upon the avoidance of all “propriety”, 
that is, the enjoyment of a sense of possession, power, or 
achievement, whether in regard to things, persons or employ- 
ments; and upon the value of not-doing rather than doing. 
Here he is absolutely at one with the Carmelite school as ex- 
pressed by St John. On the other hand, he discounts the value 
of purely physical mortifications, and especially of all such as 
are voluntary and hastily assumed. Nor is he afraid to say that 
prayer, the kind of prayer he extols, is the best of all mortifica- 
tions. 

As for his teaching on divine inspiration, it is perhaps the 
most original and valuable part of his work. Many are the souls 
that have profited and will profit by it, properly understood and 
practised, and many are those to whom it might bring comfort 
and strength. It is not, of course, original in the sense of novel, 
for Christian spirituality has been essentially the same in every 
age. Not only this, but many writers, from the Fathers of the 
desert onwards, have given explicit instruction on this very 
point. It had, however, become obscured in the decay before 
the Reformation and in the authoritarian climate of the early 
sixteenth century, and its revival in a heretical and deformed 
sense had made it something of an unwelcome topic to the 
spiritual writers of the counter-reformation. Yet it may be said 
that without it there can be no mature and truly strong life of 
the spirit. The teaching, which is in fact universal Christian 
teaching applied to a particular point, is that in all cases and on 
all occasions where a moral or spiritual decision has to be taken, 
and where no clear law or command makes the will of God here 
and now apparent, light to see (and strength to act) will be 
given without fail to one who asks for it with faith and good- 
will. The doctrine, it must be repeated, has its fullest relevance 
only for souls aiming at the highest. Christians who are in and 
of the world, and even many priests and religious, have not in 
fact and in the concrete case either the desire or the spiritual 
capacity to follow the inner light in the “ordinary” decisions of 
life. But for those who wish to hear and respond to the call toa 
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more perfect following of Christ the doctrine is essential. Those 
who are honest with themselves will know that the turning 
points, the crucial decisions for good and bad throughout their 
lives, have not occurred on a matter of law or expressed com- 
mand, but in the intimate and unseen region of the soul where 
the gift or the refusal of the will to God and of love to Christ 
takes place. How often, if we have any knowledge of ourselves, 
are we aware that a vital opportunity has been lost precisely be- 
cause the very existence of a moment of choice has been 
burked, or, if the opportunity has been taken, that the decision 
has been made under the guidance of an unseen but intimately 
experienced illumination. Every sincere Christian knows, on 
his humble level, what is writ large in the lives of the saints—in 
St John of the Cross, who wrote: 


Unseeing, on I pressed 
Lit by no earthly rays, 
Nay, only by heart’s inmost fire ablaze, 


and St Thérése of Lisieux, of whom the Church sings: “the 


Lord alone was her guide”. 

Finally, there is Fr Baker’s teaching on the necessity and 
stages of mental prayer. This is the heart of his book, and its 
“message”’ for his generation and for ours. He belonged, as has 
been said, to the age-group that came to maturity when the 
writings and exhortations of the saints and leaders of the Cath- 
olic Reform were permeating Europe and germinating luxuri- 
antly into flower and fruit, as also into coarse herbage and 
hybrid growths. Broadly speaking the spiritual reform had 
taken two directions. There was the efflorescence of intellectual, 
pastoral and missionary activity—the new education, the Jesuit 
colleges, the discipline of preaching, retreats and meditation, 
the renewed frequentation of the sacraments. There was on the 
other hand a revival of the strict religious and contemplative 
vocation, accompanied by the appearance of a constellation of 
saintly men and women who by their example and writings in- 
fused new blood into the traditional mystical theology of the 
Church. The revived English monasticism of men and women, 
of which Fr Baker had been an active pioneer, was drawn by 
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opposing magnets. On the one hand were the new colleges, the 
methodical asceticism, the preaching and directing, and the 
call of souls on the English mission; on the other, the tradition 
of the monastic past and the vision of the heights of Mount 
Carmel. Fr Baker had felt the struggle in himself and seen it in 
the controversies within his own monastic family and in the 
arguments even within the parlours of the English Dames. He 
saw it as his vocation to preach and to present the cause of the 
interior life and of mental and contemplative prayer. For the 
moment the controversial element in his life can be ignored; for 
us he is the apostle of the prayer of the spirit. Here, he does but 
return to the purest sources of monastic and mystical doctrine, 
the desert fathers, who saw in the prayer of the heart, the 
prayer of love and adoration, the end of the monastic life and 
the inseparable companion of all true virtue. But Fr Baker, in 
emphasis at least, goes even further; for him mental prayer is 
the centre and the test of all. Neither in his own practice nor in 
his teaching does he neglect or belittle the sacraments, or the 
liturgy, as instruments and sources of sanctification, but he is 
insistent that the monk must be a man of interior prayer, and 
that only so far as he is a man of prayer, or needs help to make 
him a man of prayer, are other things of value. As he remarks 
very truly, the prayer of the heart and will is the only activity 
incompatible with deliberate sin. The sacraments may be re- 
ceived mechanically or unworthily, vocal prayers may be said 
with every kind of mental preoccupation, but humble and 
sincere interior prayer—the explicit or implicit fiat voluntas tua 
—is not compatible with an actual resistance to God’s will and 
love. In his account of the degrees of prayer Fr Baker, who is 
writing, be it remembered, for those dedicated to a monastic 
life, passes over formal meditation. This, in his view, should 
never for the monk or nun be more than a short stage, while for 
some it should not be a stage at all. For those for whom he is 
writing, liturgy and meditative reading, both part of their daily 
life, should take the place of meditation in feeding the mind for 
as long as it needs to find motive for love. For the monk prayer 
should soon be immediately and solely an activity of the will, 
loving, praising God, accepting His will in all things and trust- 
ing in His light and help. It is the great merit of Fr Baker that 
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by his description and by the examples he provides he shows the 
richness, the potentialities and the stages of growing purity in 
this kind of prayer. Many readers of Fr Baker will of course 
find, like the would-be literary man of Moliére, that they have 
in fact long been practising something of which they now learn 
the technical name, but there may be others to whom a 
chapter of Fr Baker will come as an open door and a new 
freedom. 

Thus far we have laid emphasis upon the excellencies of Fr 
Baker. A word must now be said of his deficiencies. Such criti- 
cisms as follow, it must be remembered, apply to the printed 
Sancta Sophia, and to that alone. 

The first criticism is a general and not very serious one. 
Sancta Sophia is a long book, and it would not have lost a great 
deal if Fr Cressy had been somewhat more ruthless with the 
pruning-knife. Moreover, it is, at least in its first half, a some- 
what sombre book. Fr Baker himself was approachable and 
sympathetic, especially in his relations with the young, but he 
lived in a mental climate heavily charged with a dour view of 
human nature deriving partly from the preoccupation of theo- 
logians with the treatises of St Augustine on grace, and partly 
from the influence of Calvinism and Puritanism on contem- 
‘porary religious sentiment. There is more than a foretaste in Fr 
Baker of the sunless outlook of Saint Cyran and Port Royal. 
Three or four passages, indeed, e.g. pp. 200-1, 230, 245, 249- 
50, 251 in the 1876 edition, seem to exclude the possibility of 
“natural” moral goodness and to contradict both Catholic 
teaching and experience in attributing actual sinfulness to 
all love that is not actually or virtually directed towards 
God. 

More serious, perhaps, is a real confusion in the degrees of 
the spiritual life and the principles of mystical theology, even if, 
as is possible, some of the confusion may be due to Fr Cressy’s 
arrangement of the chapters. Put briefly, it would seem that Fr 
Baker failed to arrive at an adequate definition of contempla- 
tion. As has been said, he had read some, though not all, of St 
John of the Cross, but he had failed altogether to absorb and 
make use of two of the basic principles of the teaching which the 
saint drew from earlier tradition and which have since become 
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the common doctrine of theologians. The one is, that no clearly 
expressible knowledge and no clearly felt emotion in the will 
can be a proximate means of union with God: the only proxi- 
mate means are the virtues of faith in the intellect and of hope 
and charity in the will. The other is, that normally perfection of 
the soul cannot be attained without passive purgation of the 
intellect and will by means of God-sent darkness and aridity 
which are in fact the impact upon an imperfect being of divine 
light and love. Hence the need for the twofold purification of 
sense and spirit in the two “nights” within the soul. Without 
this clear position, based firmly on the traditional theology of 
grace and of the functions of the theological virtues and the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, Fr Baker had to find his way amid 
a tangle of schemes based largely on individual experience, his 
own and that of others. Several serious inconveniences resulted 
from this. 

First, Fr Baker, who was well aware of the elementary part 
played by the imagination and the reason in prayer, failed to 
see clearly that in the realm of the will his “forced acts” were 
equally elementary. Both are activities belonging to the stage of 
“meditation”. Fr Baker, therefore, is at fault when he describes 
the prayer of the will, tout court, as “contemplative”, and also 
when he places his instructions on the season for a change of 
prayer between the section on meditation and that on acts of 
the will. Cressy is almost certainly largely to blame for this 
arrangement. The crucial moment of transition is when both 
“considerations” and formal “acts” are beginning to give place 
to the (at first scarcely perceptible) reception of infused love 
and knowledge. The confusion may have been in part caused 
by the scheme of St John himself in The Ascent of Mount Carmel. 
There, the saint places the crucial line of division at the 
moment of abandoning “‘meditation”’ because he is treating of 
the night of the understanding. When he comes to deal with 
the night of the will he does not, in fact, discuss the point again, 
but it is clear from many other allusions that he would there 
have drawn the line at the moment of abandoning express 
“acts”. Common experience corrects Fr Baker. The decision to 
abandon set meditation can be made very early in a spiritual 
course by principles of good sense; the other decision is far 
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more serious demanding true spiritual discretion, and it occurs 
normally at a real crisis in the soul’s growth. 

Having once made this initial mistake Fr Baker is drawn 
into another. Having labelled the prayer of forced acts “‘con- 
templative” he is compelled to make the limits of this prayer 
very extensive, ranging through every degree of increased 
purity up to what he calls a “passive union”’; to clarify matters 
he makes within it a higher division which he labels (apparently 
following Barbanson) “aspirations”. This arrangement leads 
him inevitably to a subdivision of contemplation into “active” 
and “passive” which not only runs counter to the dictum of St 
John and other great mystical theologians that “contemplation 
is to receive”, but also leaves no place for the division of classical 
mystical theology between the human and the supernatural 
“modes” of acting, and between “operant” and “‘co-operant” 
grace. Actually, Fr Baker’s “‘aspirations” include two theolog- 
ically distinct forms of prayer, the one a simplified and elevated 
form of “acts of the will” and the other an infused prayer. He 
thus omits entirely (save in a not very satisfactory intercalated 
chapter) any mention of the true “intermediate” prayer, the so- 
called “‘prayer of simple regard”, the “acquired contemplation” 
of many spiritual writers, of which there are several passing 
hints in St John’s treatises and which he is known in practice to 
have taught to his novices. 

Finally, the reader wonders now and then whether Fr Baker, 
in his flight from the mechanical and artificial “spirituality” 
of some of the “active livers” with whom he was brought in 
contact, has not fallen into a Charybdis of his own, by making 
prayer as an exercise, a pursuit, almost a life, into something 
with a mechanical efficacy of its own, the one clue and talis- 
man. When all is said, the one single end of the soul’s life is to be 
united in will with God through love of Him and one’s neigh- 
bour—prayer it is no doubt, in the deepest, simplest sense, but 
not prayer as an effort or activity distinguished from other 
virtues or activities of the Christian life. 

These flaws in Fr Baker’s teaching, if they are really so, may 
detract from the value of Sancta Sophia as a manual of mystical 
theology and advanced contemplative prayer. They do not, 
however, seriously affect its value for the “discreet, well- 
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minded soul’, the “‘internal liver” for whom it was so labori- 
ously composed. Such confusion as may exist does not affect at 
all the practical instruction of the first threequarters of the 
book, in which its greatest value consists. A soul well established 
on this basis, and with a sane liberty of spirit, will be directed to 
other guides, such as the great Carmelite saints, or will be 
enabled to follow, without book-learning, the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Moreover, Fr Baker is not, so to say, a logical 
heretic, or even consistent in his definitions. Alongside of the 
terminology and arrangement to which exception has been 
taken there are many sections, even in the later chapters of 
Sancta Sophia, which are not open to any criticism; some of them, 
indeed, would seem from verbal resemblances to be based 
directly upon St John himself. In consequence, it would be easy 
to find passages supporting an entirely different theoretical 
position to that which has been criticized. Perhaps some day a 
student of all Fr Baker’s writings will show that his doctrine 
developed with his life, and that many of the faults of arrange- 
ment are those of his editor. 

Whatever the explanation, and whatever the extent of his 
aberrations, they must not be thought to destroy the excellence 
of Fr Baker’s work. The science of souls and of mystical theology 
are both extremely difficult fields for the writers of guide-books, 
partly because both learning and experience are needed, partly 
because the very simplicity of pure spirituality and the un- 
searchability of the ways of God elude the theoretician. Even 
the very greatest—St Teresa, St John of the Cross themselves— 
are open to criticism on many points of arrangement or ex- 
pression, whereas the writers of amiable platitudes or arid text- 
books can avoid all pitfalls and produce a work that never fired 
a soul with a single degree of charity. When all is said and done 
Fr Baker remains among the great, a “‘summity”, as Abbot 
Cuthbert Butler would have said. When his book was first re- 
edited in its present form Bishop Hedley, who wrote on that 
occasion the most weighty appreciation of Fr Baker that has 
ever appeared (Dublin Review, October 1876, reprinted as 
C.T.S. pamphlet in 1915), remarked that the book was “a 
noviciate in itself”’. We may be allowed to end with the words of 
the editor of the volume, Abbot Norbert Sweeney: 
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If it is a duty [he wrote] to apply to holy books the practice 
which the Following of Christ bids us observe towards holy person, 
“not to dispute . . . as to who is more holy than another, or greater 
in the kingdom of heaven”, it will not be right to give the pref- 
erence to this work . . . over the many spiritual books which have 
helped on souls in the way of perfection. But it will not be right 
either to give to other books preference over this. 


Davip KNOWLES 


FAMILY FIRST COMMUNION 


HE proof of the pudding is in the eating. I am not writing 

about family first communion as though it were a new 
idea. It is not a novelty. I have read about it, I have discussed 
it with those who have tried it and I have tried it. Experience 
has convinced me of its superior value. 

It will be useful to outline briefly the meaning of family 
first communion. 

Instead of the more common method whereby the children 
make their first communion in groups, boys in one and girls in 
the other, with their teachers as guides and prayer-leaders, each 
child will make its first communion with its parents or parent 
and relatives. These will be its guides and prayer-leaders. 

Some time before the communion day the priest will visit the 
parents of each child. He will discuss the communion with them, 
explain the scheme, arrange matters and, where necessary, 
solve difficulties. 

The post-communion party, which is customarily celebrated 
in the school or hall immediately after the communion, will be 
celebrated in each child’s home after the communion, in the 
midst of its family. A united party of first communicants will be 
celebrated in the school some time later. 

Quite often the first reaction to a proposal of such a scheme 
is an admission that it is a good ideal, but the difficulties 
involved make it impracticable. All I can say from personal 

Vol. xum QT 
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experience is that I have reduced it from the ideal to the prac- 
tical and I am very well satisfied with the results, so satisfied that 
I would not entertain the idea of reverting to the old custom, 

Now, what are my arguments in favour of family first 
communion? I will give what are to my mind the main ones, 

The first springs from the fact that the parents are the 
primary educators of their children and they always remain 
such. The teachers and schools are only extensions of the 
parents, they act in the name and with the authority of the 
parents. They provide the technical side of training and instruc- 
tion which the parents themselves, through lack of time and 
training, are unable to give. 

The parents can never push off their responsibilities on to 
the shoulders of the teachers. They have no right to say that 
their children are going to a Catholic school and that’s that. 
There must be continual co-operation between parents plus 
home and teachers plus school. The parents must assist the 
teachers. The training of the children in the school must be 
complemented, enriched and perfected in the home. 

Unfortunately, for a large majority of parents this is an ideal. 
Parents, generally speaking at least, have come to regard the 
school as completely responsible for the training of their chil- 
dren. They think that once they have sent their children to a 
Catholic school they have done their duty and they can leave 
all the responsibility for training to the teachers. 

This, I think, is the result of an unfortunate over-emphasis 
which has been placed on the schools to the detriment of home 
and parental teaching. Archbishop Goodier presented this idea 
very finely in an article which he wrote for the Catholic Herald. 


For fifty years or more [wrote the Archbishop] we have been 
fighting for one great cause, so that we have almost come to 
think that it is the only thing to be fought for; at least, we have 
tended to put it in the first place, forgetting that it should be in 
the second. I mean our Catholic schools. 

We havestood so much for the Catholic schools, with Catholic 
teachers, in a Catholic atmosphere, that we have tended to 
forget that even more important are Catholic homes, with 
Catholic parents, in a Catholic atmosphere. 

We have made so much of Catholic schools that we have 
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almost forgotten that schools, after all, come only second in true 
education; education begins in the home, and even during school 
days it must still hold the first place. For the education of a child, 
a father and a mother can always, if they will, do more than a 
teacher; they have with them from the beginning the influence 
of faith, and love, and trust, inborn and accepted without 
question, which others can only acquire. 

Others may teach the child many things which parents do 
not know; but the making of the child itself, its fundamental 
beliefs, its outlook on life, its interests and orientation, all these 
are given to the child by the father and mother, more directly 
than by anyone else, and what they teach will remain as part of 
its life when other things have been forgotten. 


In fact, parents, in general, are not performing their duties 
as educators. They are not giving the co-operation which they 
should give. I am not thinking only of careless or lapsed Catholic 
parents, I am thinking also of good Catholic parents. There 
are also many failures amongst them in this matter. 

Pursuing my work as Diocesan Inspector of Schools I visit 
the reception classes in the schools. Into these classes come the 
five-year-olds straight from home. From questions put to the 
teachers in these classes all over the diocese I have learned that 
the vast majority of these infants have received no religious 
training prior to entering the school, not even in the most 
elementary practice of the faith, the sign of the cross. Amongst 
these uninstructed newcomers are infants from good Catholic 
homes. 

Nobody is going to convince me that a Catholic mother is 
incapable of teaching her child at least the sign of the cross. 
They just haven’t troubled. That will be the teacher’s job. 

We know what happens during the school holidays. We 
know how the number of children coming to the sacraments 
drops immediately. It was the influence of the school that was 
bringing them to the sacraments, not the influence of their 
parents. 

When children make their first communion many, even 
very many in some places, will not come again for weeks or 
months if or when there is no regular school communion day. 
The parents are not helping. 
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We priests cannot stand by and let the parents get away 
with this. Still less can we aid and abet them in their neglect 
of an important duty by allowing the teachers to do the work 
for them, even insisting that the teachers do it. We have to 
teach the parents not just by word but practically to co-operate. 
We have to insist that they co-operate. It is our duty to do so, 
The spiritual, even educational, needs of the children demand 
it. Children have rights as well as duties, and we priests have a 
duty to defend their rights. 

Family communion is at least one means of making the 
parents co-operate. It puts the responsibility for the children 
making their first communion where it should really lie, on the 
parents. 

My second argument in favour of family first communion 
arises from a conviction—not mine only by any means—that 
the religious training of our children is associated far too much 
with the school. There must be some association, of course, 
but there is far too much as things generally are at present. 

There are confessions in school time. We must remember 
that recreation time and dinner time are still school time for the 
child, and we must think of these things as the child thinks of 
them. There are the children’s communion Sundays and the 
children’s Masses on Sunday when they are grouped by and 
with the teachers. 

We know the unfortunate result in too many cases: leave 
school, leave Mass; no school, no confession or communion. 
Holidays from school, holidays from the sacraments, and in 
many cases from Mass also. 

The family first communion is an effort, a small effort but 
still an important effort, to dissociate religious practice from 
the school. We must make some effort. We cannot just stand 
by and let this harmful association go on persisting in children’s 
minds. 

I know it is said that if the school does not get the children 
to the sacraments regularly many of them will never come. Why 
not? Because the parents are not doing their job. Need I repeat 
what I have already said on this point? 

The family first communion puts the family in the forefront 
of the children’s minds instead of the school. The communion 
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is a family event, the celebration is a family event, the assistants 
are family assistants. 

I must repeat here that I am dealing only with the actual 
reception of the first communion. I am not dealing with the 
follow up and associated family activities such as family bene- 
diction and regular family confession and communion. All these 
are adding emphasis to the dissociation of religious practice 
from the school. 

I wrote at the beginning that I would confine myself only 
to main ‘arguments. Hence I shall not give more than the two 
so far developed. 

Now let me consider the difficulties advanced against the 
practice. Once again it will be only the chief difficulties. 

What if the parents or parent cannot receive communion 
with the children? These cases do arise: Ne Temere cases, birth- 
control addicts, obstinately lapsed. Then one must substitute a 
relative. Failing this, there are the godparents whose duty it 
is to stand in when the parents fail. 

Much can be done about this matter during the preliminary 
visits. Family first communion can be and has been an occasion 
for sincere conversions, and for the rectification of Ne Temere 
marriages. 

I may be fortunate, but in my three years’ experience of 
family first communion, families in which it was really impos- 
sible to arrange for the parents to receive communion with 
their children have been only a very small minority. 

Another difficulty. Parents will make sacrilegious confessions 
in order to receive communion with their children. How can 
one be sure of this? Because a parent comes to confession for 
the first communion day and does not come again, is that 
necessarily a proof of sacrilege? 

Here again the preliminary visit is useful. One can sort out 
the wheat from the chaff. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. The preliminary visit is 
not meant to be an occasion for persuading indiscriminately the 
parents of the first communicants to receive communion with 
their children on their first communion day at all costs. Person- 
ally, when I come across a parent who, I judge, is not disposed, 
and cannot be disposed, to make a good confession, then I tell 
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him or her not to go to confession or communion with the child 
and I arrange for a substitute. For me, I repeat, such cases so 
far have been comparatively few. 

Then there are the hard cases. Some children will be dis- 
appointed. Their parents will not be able to receive communion 
with them even though they are at Mass with them. For a few 
the first communion will have to be postponed. 

We must not be swayed by emotion or still less by scruples 
in considering the hard cases. We cannot make hard cases the 
measure of general rules and customs; if we did, then many 
rules and customs would have to go by the board. 

The Catholic dogma that marriage is a permanent bond 
gives rise to many hard cases. Must we then plead to God to 
change His mind and sanction divorce? 

It was precisely on the hard cases plea that divorce was 
loosed upon Britain and America, and it is on the same plea that 
its facilities are being extended ever further to the spiritual, 
moral and social detriment of each nation. 

It is the common good and the greater good which must be 
the measure in introducing rules and establishing or altering 
practices. Unavoidable hard cases have to be tolerated in the 
interests of the common and greater good. 

There is not a shadow of doubt in my mind that there is a 
far greater good in every way to be obtained through family 
first communion than through the present more common 
practice of school first communion. 

Parents don’t like it; they don’t want it. So it is said. Does 
“parents” really mean all parents? Some parents will not want 
the change. Of course they won’t. It means that they will have 
to shake themselves up, to make an effort, to do something that 
they haven’t been doing up to the present. But are we to allow 
a good work to be frustrated because the parents do not want to 
make an effort? I have already argued how necessary it is that 
we should make the parents produce an effort and co-operate 
more closely and actively in the spiritual and moral training 
of their children. 

Finally, there is the stick-in-the-mud objection: We’ve 
always done it this way—the old way—and I don’t like changing 
now. That attitude pinions progress and suffocates initiative. 
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Let us be honest: is it really the attachment to the old prac- 
tice which is the reason for not wanting the change, or is it the 
reluctance to make the effort, to face the work which the 
introduction and development of the new practice entails? 

Times come when customs have to be changed. Altered 
circumstances, lax tendencies necessitate the change. 

Pope Pius XII has given us a courageous example of a 
progressive pastoral mind in our recent times. He has swept 
aside customs centuries old and he has introduced drastic 
changes in the liturgical and sacramental life of the Church. 
These changes were not agreeable to everyone. There are still 
people who dislike the idea of evening Mass. 

But the Pope did not allow himself to be held up by the likes 
or dislikes of people. His motive was the greater good and it was 
on the conviction that his changes would obtain and produce 
a greater good that he courageously introduced them. 

In conclusion, I feel that the case for the family first com- 
munion has been set out much more convincingly by abler 
writers than myself in ecclesiastical reviews. 

What I have written is meant to be the expression of a 


sincere conviction obtained from reading and from practical 
experiment that the family first communion is by far the better 
custom; that when it is properly prepared for, helpfully carried 
out and patiently followed up, it will most certainly produce a 


far greater good, a progressively greater good than the old 
custom of school first communion. 


Joun J. WAtsH 
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WHITHER AFRICA? 


E know it, but are liable to forget it: Africa is a continent 

and not only a country of one nation. Many nations and 
peoples constitute its population. Some are more advanced than 
others, but they are all in a ferment. Social and political distur- 
bances, the aftermath of the Second World War, will and must 
sooner or later lead to the independence of the various tribes, 
countries and territories and therefore to liberation from their 
colonizing masters. This common aim of liberation from Euro- 
pean “protectionism” is uniting the negroes of the African 
continent into one powerful force and every available alliance 
which might help them in their common struggle is readily 
accepted. There are many powers fighting for control and 
influence in this cauldron of unrest—Islam, Communism, Chris- 
tianity—so that it is impossible to predict a definite pattern of 
the future development of Africa. 

The Catholic Church is involved in this uncertain struggle 
in Africa. What is she doing and what must she do to gain the 
African soul, to gain Africa for Christ? African Christians, and 
among them prominent, able and conscientious leaders, are 
convinced that the Church can and will succeed only if she 
becomes African with the Africans. The pre-war nationalistic 
struggle in Japan, the present nationalistic struggle in China 
and Indonesia, are lessons which it would be irresponsible to 
discard. Only by becoming Japanese with the Japanese, Chinese 
with the Chinese, Indonesian with the Indonesians, Indian with 
the Indians has the Church been able to maintain herself in 
those countries; and she will be able to conquer the African 
soul and maintain herself in Africa only if she becomes African 
with the Africans. 

In the past, European explorers have discovered Africa, but 
now it is the Africans who are discovering Europe. Their 
discovery is mainly responsible for the present evolution in 
Africa, which some people may try to retard but which they 
will not be able to stop. The Africans have seen and realize 
that colonization resulted in domination of “White” over 
“Black”. The Whites managed (and in many cases still manage) 
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the affairs of the Blacks. We are fully aware of that, but we do 
not always realize that this is fundamentally an abnormal situa- 
tion. The Africans, moreover, perceive that not only are they 
governed, but that those who govern them are different from 
them in mentality, outlook, traditions, social relations and 
philosophy of life. What more natural then than that they want 
to live their own lives and assert their own personality? Pater- 
nalism may be all right for a certain period in a certain degree, 
but it must terminate some time somewhere. The Church fully 
realizes that this important moment has arrived, as is clear 
from the mission encyclical Fidet Donum, which Pope Pius XII, 
on 21 April 1957, addressed to all bishops of the world on behalf 
of the missions in Africa. 


At the moment [he wrote] when new structures are being 
sought—while some run the risk of abandoning themselves to 
the false seductions of a technical civilization—the Church has 
the duty to offer to them, in the greatest measure possible, the 
substantial riches of her doctrine and her life as animators of a 
Christian social order. Any delay would be full of serious con- 
sequences. . . . It is necessary, without delay, to give pastors of 
souls the means of action proportionate to the importance and 
urgency of the present circumstances. 


The fight of the Church for the soul of Africa is at the same 
time a fight against Communism and materialism and a com- 
petitive race against Islam. But the surest means which will 
give the Church final victory lies in the fact that the negroes 
find in the Church a congenial, sympathetic response to their 
own needs and aspirations. On account of their craving for 
independence and their demand for co-responsibility in their 
own affairs, the Church is faced with the need of a rapid change 
and adjustment—tright in the middle of the missionary process 
and notwithstanding a general shortage of priests—in order 
to secure a continuity of growth and administration of the 
Church in Africa. Countries which hitherto were colonies tear 
themselves loose from the colonial powers with a nationalistic 
vehemence which makes it advisable that the leadership of the 
Church be Africanized. In consequence of this policy the 
Church has already given twenty-three native bishops to Africa 
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and several territories have received their own hierarchy, whilst 
there are 1811 negro priests who together with 9288 other 
priests minister to 24,008,000 Catholics, i.e. 7-5 per cent of the 
entire African population. Very much to the point, Alioune 
Diop (an African) wrote in Témoignage Chrétien, June 1957: 


Today one cannot undertake the problem of christianizing 
Africa in the way it has been done so far, namely by merely 
baptizing people and administering the sacraments. Nowadays 
we must necessarily go further than this first stage. The problem 
of our time is to get hold of the black soul itself, of the black 
mystique, of the black symbolism. . . . For too long a time our 
problems were thought out for us, without us and even against us. 


Another important step towards this ideal of bringing 
Africans to help in the formation of a Church of their own is 
the foundation of contemplative monasteries meant only for 
Africans. In Kansenia in Belgian Congo there has been for a 
long time a mixed monastery of Benedictines, in which there are 
now living six Belgian and forty-five native monks and just as 
many novices and postulants. Not all black monks are destined 
for the priesthood, but all of them are accepted for choir. In 
Katanga in Belgian Congo there is another monastery, but now 
of Benedictine nuns, in which in 1951 the first black novices 
took the vows; today there are twenty-one black nuns and 
thirty postulants. At the beginning of 1957 there was also 
founded a monastery of Benedictine monks, exclusively for 
negroes, in Peramiho (Tanganyika), in which, it is true, the 
Mass is sung in Latin but the holy office is recited in Kiswahili. 
Rome has given the permission for all measures to be taken 
which might be necessary for the adaptation of this Benedictine 
foundation to the African way of life. 

Certainly, it is the task of the missionaries to implant the 
Church. But their task does not end there. The Church is an 
organism and its growth is organic. And as it has grown in our 
European countries in our own Western fashion, integrating 
itself in our lives, customs and traditions, so it must grow and 
integrate itself in the African life, customs and genius, becoming 
African with the Africans, whilst remaining solidly Catholic. 
Adaptation is not merely an oft-repeated missionary demand of 
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the Church, but is a psychological prerequisite for any success- 
ful attempt to christianize Africa. Very pointedly Pope Pius XII 
stressed in his encyclical Mediator Det, §63: ‘““The Church is a 
living organism and hence there is growth and development 
in her liturgical ceremonies and she adapts herself to the needs 
and circumstances of the times”; and in §64: “The use of the 
vernacular in many liturgical functions will prove to be of great 
use for the faithful.”” Guided by such principles, already in 1942 
§.C. de Prop. Fide invited the bishops of Africa to introduce the 
Ritual in the vernacular language. In order to find out the 
wishes and suggestions of mission bishops in Africa on this 
matter, an enquiry was sent to them in the beginning of 1958 
by the Roman Conference of Catholic African Missions, and it 
is revealing to read some of their reactions. A bishop from 
Tanganyika wrote: ‘We ask you to go ahead. We are 100 per 
cent behind you . . . to Africanize things as soon and as much as 
possible. We think the whole question is urgent, and we are very 
glad that the Roman Conference of African Missions is really 
doing something about it.” From the Belgian Congo comes 
a word of thanks for “the precious help that you wish to give 
to our missions”. When St Paul spoke of becoming all things 
to all men to win them all to Jesus Christ, he was formulating 
what has been called the first and principal missionary law, 
which is to adapt oneself to the mentality of those to whom one 
transmits the message of Christ. In consequence of this principle, 
we hear of several adaptations in the liturgy, not merely use 
of the vernacular in Mass and the sacraments, but also read- 
justment of certain rites, e.g. the interruption and drawing out 
of the ceremonies of adult baptisms over the period of the 
catechumenate; changes in the marriage ceremonies; transfer 
of rogation days to the local planting season, or of the celebra- 
tion of “Corpus Christi” to the dry season, “for,” a bishop of 
the Cameroons writes, “every year we run the risk making all 
preparations in vain”. Many more similar desiderata are ex- 
pressed by missionaries in Africa, because they realize that, if 
we want to draw and hold the African peoples, we have to 
adjust the practice of the Catholic religion to the local circum- 
stances and customs. Not only adjustment, however, but also 
christianization of every phase of life and of every activity of 
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normal civil, social and political life. Religion must penetrate 
the life of the layman and for that purpose the priests need the 
help and assistance of laymen. The African laymen must be 
trained to become lay apostles among their own people— 
Christianity must be carried one more step forward, out of the 
catechumenate stage into the full life of Catholic lay apostolate. 

With this in mind the Holy Father in his encyclical Fidei 
Donum focussed the attention of the whole Church on the 
splendid work now being done by the lay missionaries, side by 
side with the clergy, in mission countries. 


Assistance to missionary dioceses nowadays assumes a form 
which gives joy to our heart. We refer to the effective task which 
lay militants undertake, acting principally within the framework 
of national and international movements, in performing a service 
to young Christian communities. Their co-operation requires 
dedication, humility and prudence. How precious is the help 
thus brought to those dioceses which must face new and urgent 
apostolic duties... . 


The expression “lay missionary apostolate” came into exis- 
tence only about twenty-five years ago and is a relatively 
recent development of the lay apostolate. It is due to the 
consciousness of the fundamental truth that missionary activity 
considered in all its aspects is an essential element of the Church 
as a whole and mission work must become more and more the 
business of the whole Church, i.e. of priests and laity alike. The 
active part which the laity is playing of late in mission work is 
in fact a blossoming out of the lay apostolate, a fruit of the 
awareness of its full responsibility. Some years ago the question 
of the lay missionary did not seriously occupy missionary 
groups or the missionaries themselves. The first attempt of the 
laity to take a more active part in the missionary activities of the 
Church in mission countries was considered as the expression 
of very good will but slightly romantic in character, or else as a 
welcome solution for youths who no longer saw any possibility 
of establishing themselves in their own country. It was admitted 
that in exceptional cases the laity could do useful work, but in 
general the opinion was that, with rare exceptions, fundamentally 
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it was not worth while to give any special attention to the 
matter. This conviction has now for the most part disappeared. 
The experience of the last years has clearly shown that the laity 
can bring not only indispensable assistance to missionary work, 
but that their collaboration has, so to speak, become indispen- 
sable. This phenomenon modifies the aspect of missionary work, 
in thesense that not only theclergy or religious are the messengers 
of the Word of Christ, but the laity in their turn enter the 
missionary efforts of the Church. The task of the priest is to 
build a visible Church, to preach, to baptize, to administer 
the sacraments, to offer Mass and to educate a native clergy, 
so that they will continue and multiply his efforts. But the 
task of lay Christians is accomplished in the diverse spheres of 
modern life, in the formation of Christian families and com- 
mittees in offices, factories, shops, centres of Christian recrea- 
tion. In short, a Christian milieu must be created not only in 
the home but in all centres and activities of society. These lay 
missionaries may go out as individuals offering their services as 
“free-lances” to mission Bishops, or they may go out as members 
of lay missionary movements, such as the Ad Lucem organization 
of French origin which works mainly in the French African 
territories; or the A.F.I.C. (Auxiliaires Féminines Internationales 
Catholiques) with headquarters in Brussels; the Grail with its 
central office in Amsterdam; Missionsdrztliches Institut of Wiirz- 
burg, Germany; Ocuvres de Missionaires Laiques, Switzerland; 
C.U.A.M.M. (an Italian institute of mission doctors); Union 
Misionera Seglar of Spain; all of whom are united under the 
umbrella of the International Secretariate which was estab- 
lished at the request of the Holy See. The Secretariate goes 
under the name of Union Catholique de Cooperation Interraciale, 
usually indicated by the abbreviation U.C.C.I. 

The modern lay missionary apostolate is a providential 
development which is demanded by the circumstances of the 
times. The two great obstacles of the Church’s expansion in 
Africa, namely Communism and Mohammedanism, are lay 
movements. What more natural than that the Church also 
invokes the assistance of the laity to combat our great enemies, 
Communism and Islam, in the domain of civil life, industries, 
politics, social and economic fields? In these domains the 
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Catholic laity can do better and more effective work than the 
priests, and it is they who can by their example train African 
laity to become lay apostles among their own peoples. Only 
with the help and active inspiration of lay helpers can we keep 
our Christians in a permanent state of alertness against the 
constant activities of the Communists and Mohammedans. The 
activity of these can be gauged from the fact that for 1957 the 
Communists offered one hundred full scholarships (i.e. inclusive 
of travel expenses, board and lodging) to African students for 
studies at Universities in Moscow, Prague, etc.; Egypt granted 
fifty scholarships to African students for studies at Cairo Moham- 
medan University; India granted twenty scholarships. It is sad 
to report that not even one Catholic University saw its way to 
offer even one full scholarship to an African student. Let us not 
forget that it is from among these intellectuals the future leaders 
of Black Africa will be recruited and unless we hurry up now to 
make up for our omission in this respect, we shall just have time 
to beat our breasts with a belated mea culpa. 

The Mohammedan danger is not less threatening than the 
Communist danger. In the whole of Africa there are 85 million 
Mohammedans, of whom 455 million are among the negro 
population. It is estimated that in the last two years they made 
twice as many converts to Mohammedanism as all Christians 
together. It is well known that the Somalis and Indians in East 
Africa are the real moving power in the promotion of Moham- 
medanism in Africa. These Somalis and Indians are the traders 
and craftsmen in East Africa. Due to their influence on social, 
industrial and political affairs and their closely knit organiza- 
tions, into which also African Moslems are admitted, we have 
to recognize in their organizations the real force of opposition 
against the missionary efforts of the Christian churches. There 
is, for instance, the East African Muslim Welfare Society, 
founded in 1945 at Mombasa by the Agha Khan, with as pur- 
pose the social promotion of all Muslim interests in East Africa: 
it founds hospitals, schools, mosques, printing presses, divides 
scholarships. There is also the East African Muslim Students’ 
Federation, founded in 1951, in order to establish Muslim study 
circles. Last but not least is the Central Muslim Association, 
founded in 1953 in Nairobi, with as purpose political, social and 
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economical advancement of the Muslim cause in East Africa. 
Note well the recent dates of the several foundations! 

The propaganda work of the Muslims is done by two 
organizations which have printing presses and diffuse books, 
Koran commentaries and translations of the Koran in Kiswahili, 
tracts, refutations of Christian doctrine, etc. They proselytize, 
trying to undermine the authority and standing of priests and 
catechists, urge Muslims to marry Christian women; let Chris- 
tians run up debts with the Muslim shopkeeper in order to 
obtain thus a financial stranglehold on the Christians. 

Indeed, our enemies are powerful, but the young Catholic 
Church in Africa is flourishing and its youthful vitality needs 
guidance and help from us, its older brethren in the Faith. A 
gigantic task awaits the Church in Africa, where still 92 per 
cent of its peoples are outside the Church. For them also did 
Christ die, leaving it to us to bring the Glad Tidings to our 
Black Brethren. 


J. DE REEPER 


ORIGEN AND OUR LADY 


A BALANCE SHEET 


EAR the end of the second century was born a man called, 

because of his refusal to accept defeat, Adamantinos or 
Stalin, the Man of Steel: the erratic genius of the Eastern 
world. In 202, when he was seventeen, his father who had 
trained him in theology was martyred. Next year, at eighteen, 
he became head of the Catechetical School at Alexandria, 
“teaching before he had learnt”. By a characteristically literal 
interpretation of Matt. xix, 2, he was moved to self-emascu- 
lation. Driven to Palestine by the persecution of Caracalla in 
215, he was later recalled by Demetrius. He now studied neo- 
Platonism and Hebrew. He visited, somehow, Rome, Arabia, 
Athens, and Caesarea, where he was illegally ordained priest. 
Recalled to Alexandria, he was censured, deposed, exiled. 
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Returning next year on the death of Demetrius he met with the 
same treatment. But at Caesarea, where he was appreciated, he 
became head of the theological school until the persecution of 
Decius. Then, after imprisonment and torture, probably at 
Tyre, he died, not quite a martyr, in 254. 

In his prime Origen kept busily employed twenty amanuenses, 
copyists and calligraphers, paid for by his rich disciple Ambrose, 
The estimated number of his books ranges from 800 (Jerome: 
an understatement) to 6000 (Epiphanius), not counting in- 
numerable letters. 

Here however we are concerned, not with a life, but with a 
balance sheet. What is the contribution of Origen to the 
development of Mariology, helpful or adverse? Most of the 
evidence comes from the thirty-nine homilies on Luke trans- 
lated, rather grudgingly,! by Jerome to please Paula and 
Eustochium. 

Let us summarize first what Origen has to say of our Lady 
on the credit side. As follows: 

Mary was chosen, a virgin but espoused, to conceal from 
the devil the divine origin of Christ (P.G., xiii, 1814, c). 

The angel, saluting her, used a form of address never used 
on any other occasion: for Mary alone was this salutation 
reserved (ib. 1815, D-6, D). 

No one else has there ever been, or can be, to share such a 
grace. Unique is the divine conception, unique the divine 
offspring, unique the mother of the God-man (1901, c). 

At the Visitation, it is the superior who comes to the inferior, 
Christ to John, Mary to Elisabeth. Before Mary came and 
saluted her, the child lay still, but at Mary’s word, prompted 
by the Son in her womb, John leapt for joy (1817, a). “Why 
did you come to me?” asks Elisabeth. “Did I conceive the 
Saviour? It was fitting for me to go to you, for you are blessed 
above all women, the mother of my Lord, and my Lady,? who 
bearest our release from the universal curse” (1901, C). 


1 Cf. “molestam rem et tormento similem”. But Jerome esteemed Origen as 
“after the Apostles the Grand Master of the churches”. Until, much later, he 
turned right against him. 

* An important phrase. Cf. St Ildephonsus Sear xevi, 323-4). St Aelred 

oseph i 


(Downside Review, \xiv, 32 ff.) and St Bernard: “ ) Dominam suam, Domini 
sui matrem, virginem agnoscens” (Hom. 2. Super Missus Est.). 
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And she calls her a mother who was still a virgin, propheti- 
cally anticipating the sequel: and she calls the Saviour the fruit 
of her womb because He was to come, not from man, but from 
her only. The journey of the Virgin had its own special signifi- 
cance. For she came to see Elisabeth and her wondrous concep- 
tion: to see and be assured according to the Gospel message, 
that the greater birth from the Virgin herself should also win 
belief (1904, A). 

Origen rejects, as the raving of a madman, the suggestion 
that Mary was afterwards denied by her Son because, after His 
birth, she gave herself to Joseph. ““How could her Son deny her 
who was blessed by the Holy Spirit?” Nor can they, who say 
that the “sons of Joseph” were born of her, find any evidence 
in support of it (1818, a).? 

Elisabeth prophesied before John as Mary did before the 
birth of Christ. As sin began from a woman, so the beginning 
of salvation had its start from a woman, so that other women 
later might transcend the weakness of their sex and imitate those 
recorded here in their way of life (1819, c). 

Mary glorified God with her soul and her spirit, joy follow- 
ing faith. But what is this lowliness of Mary? She, mother of 
the Saviour, who bore the Son of God in her womb, what had 
she of lowliness or mean estate? It was the justice of the hand- 
maid that the Lord regarded, her restraint, her wisdom, her 
courage (1820, c-21, A). 

Since the child rejoiced at the mere coming and salutation 
of Mary, and Elisabeth prophesied and in one brief space such 
progress was made, what are we to think happened in the three 
months during which Mary helped Elisabeth? It would be 
preposterous to think that all this should happen all at once 
and then John and Elisabeth make no more progress in three 
months. No, John went on being trained, brought on and 
prepared as an athlete all these months, and he who was 
wonderfully born was also wonderfully nurtured (1822, a). 

And while Mary stayed, the presence of the Saviour 
instructed Zachary also, as the Gospel reveals (1824, A). 

Joseph is called father because he provided for the child and 

1See also 875, B-878, a, where Origin also says: “Jesus was the first-fruits of 
chastity in men, Mary in women.” 

Vol. xLm 2U 
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also because the genealogy of Christ is drawn from David to 
Joseph (1839, D). More—both deserved the name of parent, the 
one for her child-bearing, the other for his service (1850, B). 

Not only Christ but Mary also was to endure “contradiction” 
from the Marcionites, who say Christ was not born of a woman, 
and from the Ebionites, who say that His birth was from man 
and woman like any other child (1844, B). 

Mary, who knew she had conceived her Son by the Holy 
Spirit, who had heard the angel speak and Simeon prophesy, 
and seen the shepherds run to adore, and Joseph, who knew the 
boy’s divine origin, could never have thought Him lost or 
killed. They searched in case He had strayed or, “‘as I am more 
inclined to believe”, had gone back to Heaven till it pleased 
Him to return. Apart from these Luke citations from the Hom. 
in Leviticum comes: 

Christ chose a mother who was poor, as her offering in the 
Temple manifests (P.G., xii, 497, c). Mary remained a virgin 
and is called “woman” (mulier) only because of the maturity of 
her age (xii, 494, A, B). 

In the Commentary on Matthew, Origen gives, without 
comment, a tradition that Zachary, father of John the Baptist, 
was slain by the Jews because he had allowed our Lady to pray 
in the part of the Temple reserved for virgins after the birth of 
her Son, since she was still a virgin (xiii, 1631, A, B). 

There is, finally, a paragraph in the Commentary on John,? 
which is valuable in reference to the idea of our Lady as Mother 
of the Mystical Body. 

**For whosoever is perfect, himself no longer lives, but Christ 
lives in him: and since Christ lives in him, of him is it said to 
Mary: Behold thy son, Christ.”” That could hardly have been 
put more succinctly. 

So far, so good. Now let us see the other side of the picture. 
There are four outstanding passages. 


A. The days of their purification according to the Law of Moses (Luke 
ii, 22). 
1 A typical, and most improbable, guess of Origen’s. 
2 In the previous sentence Origen remarks that no one can understand St John 


unless he had leaned on the breast of Jesus and received Mary from Jesus as his 
mother. This is echoed in St Ambrose. 
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Here (xiii, 1834, A, B) Origen shows himself misled by his 
extensive knowledge of Scripture texts and his desire to give a 
literal interpretation. He would like “‘to say boldly” (as often) 
that Mary needed purification after childbirth “quae homo 
erat”. But since the text has “their”, and not “her”, purification, 
instead of looking for further explanation, he jumps to the con- 
clusion “therefore Jesus also needed purification”, and quotes 
Job xiv, 45, ““No one is free from stain.”’ This is not quite satis- 
factory, so he has to distinguish between “stain” (sordes) and 
“sin” (peccatum), in support of which he quotes Isaias iv, 4. Then 
he thinks of another text, Isaias iii, 4, in which the Crucifixion 
is stated to be the cause of the stain. Then he spoils it all by 
saying (1835, c) that even babies are baptized because the 
“stains” of birth are cleansed by the sacrament of Baptism. 

So, like an inefficient preacher (and how easily when we 
prepare a sermon our texts cancel out on us!), Origen has left 
us in a complete fog as to his real sentiments by piling up 
irrelevant quotations. 

To complete the confusion Origen elsewhere says that Mary 
was not like other mothers but a pure virgin and so not 
amenable to the Levitical Law. 

Sixtus of Siena tries to solve all difficulties by explaining 
that Origen only means that Mary, as mother of Him who came 
to fulfil the Law, would herself naturally carry out the prescribed 
rites and ceremonies. 

That is what the Evangelist has told us, but not Origen! 


B. The opening of the womb (1835, A). 

Origen defends accurately the Virginity ante partum, Mary’s 
virginal conception through the action of the Holy Ghost, 
though the texts he uses allegorically, “I am a worm and no 
man” and “‘two doves”, have no real connexion with the subject. 

But the operative words are (1836, c) “the womb of the 
mother of the Lord was opened when the child was delivered” 
(and therefore not by previous intercourse as is the case with 
the rest of women). 

The Abbé Huet (following St Thomas, p. ii, q. 28, a. 2) 


_ ) Hom, viii. In Lev. xii, 2. See Livius, The Blessed Virgin in the Fathers of the first 
Six Centuries, p- 152, where a paraphrase is given as a quotation, 
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says that Origen refers not to a rupture of the virginal seal, but 
only to the emergence of the offspring from the womb. 

But others also had understood Origen to mean what he 
said and were led astray by him: Tertullian (De Carne Christi, 
23, and Contra Marcion, xi), Athanasius and Basil. And even 
Ambrose, caught off his guard, wrote that Christ “opened the 
womb of His mother”. Perhaps he also only meant that Christ 
was first to emerge (as we refer to an “opening speaker”), for 
elsewhere he reiterates in the clearest possible terms his belief 
in the virginal birth. 

It looks as if Origen was so insistent on making his point 
that our Lady’s womb was not opened previously and therefore 
she differed from other women, that he did not pause to realize 
the effect of his conceding that it was opened then by the 
delivery of her Son. 


c. The Sword of Simeon (1845, B). 

Again Origen takes his stand on a text: “‘All have sinned 
and need the glory of God.” Then he looks round for some 
evidence of sin in Mary, and thinks he finds it in a doubt and 
want of faith on Calvary, to which, as he says, Simeon’s 


prophecy refers. “All of you shall be scandalized in me. What? 
When the Apostles have been scandalized, was the mother of 
the Lord free from scandal? If she did not suffer scandal at our 
Lord’s Passion, then Jesus did not die for her sins.” 

Origen’s difficulty, like that of Augustine in writing against 
the Pelagians, was the sinlessness of Mary in face of the uni- 
versal need for redemption. True, it was a long time before 
Duns Scotus resolved that particular difficulty finally and for 
ever, but where Augustine feared to tread,? Origen rushed in. 
Ambrose indeed stood firm and asserted many times our Lady’s 
invincible courage and resolution on Calvary.? But others were 
swept away by Origen’s assertion: Basil, for example, who 
quotes almost verbatim, Titus Bostrensis, Amphilochius (Orat., 


1 Cf. Downside Review, Vol. L, p. 129. “Virginali fusus est partu, et genitalia 
virginitatis claustra non ‘solvit. Mansit intemeratum septum pudoris et inviolata 
integritatis duravere signacula” (P.L., xvi, 334, C). 

, de qua propter honorem Domini, nullam prorsus, cum de peccatis 
agitur, habere’ volo quaestionem” (P.L., xxxvi, 267). 
* P.L., xv, 1930, 3 xvi, 333, etc. 
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3), Theophylactus (in Luke xi), even Cyril of Alexandria (in 
Joan.) and John Chrysostom (in Ps. xiii).t But Paulinus of Nola, 
one of Ambrose’s circle, interprets the sword correctly of our 
Lady’s material sorrow, and Augustine (P.L., lxi, 415; xxxiii, 
644) concurs. So, later, do Leontius of Cyprus (P.G., xciii, 
1579) and others. 


p. Mary’s incomplete faith (1852, B). 

Origen says: “Because Joseph and Mary had not yet attained 
full faith, therefore they could not remain above with Him, but, 
as it is said, He went down with them.” 

Here again is an example of Origen’s sometimes aggrava- 
ting habit of inventing a reason (a mere guess) to explain 
allegorically a text which is perfectly clear of itself. 

The obliging Sixtus of Siena explains here: “I think Origen 
means full knowledge of all the mysteries of the Divinity and 
Humanity of Christ.” 

But this kind of explanation reads into an author any mean- 
ing you choose to give him, without any warrant from the 
context. The truth is that some of Origen’s asseverations are 
just not orthodox. 

What then are we to conclude? First, that there is no need 
to be distressed by some of Origen’s startling explanations of 
Holy Scripture. What else should we expect? His theological 
training was begun very early and broken off much too soon. 
He, like Ambrose, had to teach before he had learnt. He was 
much inclined to boldness,? whether from a desire to shock or 
from a sense of his superior knowledge of Scripture. His flights 
from orthodoxy led to his being repeatedly condemned by 
ecclesiastical authority,* and that is perhaps why so many of 
his writings have perished. Besides, he worked at enormous 
pressure,* perhaps glorying in it, as is the way of such men. 


1 The one in Ps. xiii is however now known to be the work of Asterius the Sophist. 

* Cf. “Audacter diceremus” (1834, A, et alibi). 

3 Whether in his lifetime or only afterwards is disputed. Bardenhewer, quoting 
Photius, says he was condemned twice for false teaching ; Harnack says “‘for false 
teaching he was said to have promulgated”. The Bibliographie Universelle says “for 
errors especially in the De Principiis”. But Jerome cites Eusebius as agreeing with 
him that the whole thing was merely ecclesiastical jealousy. 

“Cf. “Haec breviter transcurrere cogimur . . . quoniam festinamus aliquid 
etiam de legibus leprae .. . pertractare” (P.G., xii, 497, C). 
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It is a pity, and at first sight disturbing, to find several great 
names among those who were led stray by Origen in this point 
or that. But his impact on the development of Marian devotion 
was slight in comparison with the effect of e.g. St Bernard’s 
opposition to the Immaculate Conception or the retarding of 
belief in the Assumption of our Lady caused by Paschasius 
Radbert’s Ps. Jerome Ep.,; ix. And even at that early stage 
there were men like Ambrose, Augustine, Paulinus and Jerome 
who supplied correctives for Origen’s errors. 

And, on the other hand, there is very much to be grateful 
for in his more positive contributions to the understanding of 
the Blessed Virgin’s unique role in the Christian economy. 

AMBROSE AGIUS, 0O.S.B. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ParisH Prigest’s Duty to Locat CoNvENT 


What is the nature and extent of a parish priest’s duty to a 
convent of nuns in his parish, who expect ministrations which 
he can only supply at the expense of his parishioners? (G. M.) 


REPLY 


Canon 464, §1: “‘Parochus ex officio tenetur curam anima- 
rum exercere in omnes suos paroecianos, qui non sint legitime 
exempti.” 

§2: “Potest Episcopus iusta et gravi de causa religiosas 
familias et pias domus, quae in paroeciae territorio sint et a iure 
non exemptae, a parochi cura subducere.” 

Canon 529: “Si agatur de religionibus laicalibus non exemp- 
tis, Ordinarii loci est sacerdotem a sacris designare et a con- 
cionibus probare: si de exemptis, Superior regularis eosdem 
sacerdotes designat eiusque negligentiam supplet Ordinarius.” 
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If the nuns in question are not exempt and have not been 
withdrawn by the bishop from the care of their local parish 
priest, they are as much his parishioners as the other baptized 
residents of his territory. On the other hand, if he has received 
no special charge from the bishop in their regard, his duty to 
them, as parish priest, is not different in kind from that which 
he owes to the rest of his flock. He has the care of their souls 
and must provide the spiritual ministrations involved in that 
charge. In particular, as canon 467 prescribes, he must ad- 
minister the sacraments to them “‘quoties legitime petant”’. 

From the nature of things, however, there is bound to be a 
difference of degree in what the various categories of the faithful 
can legitimately request and expect from their parish priest in 
the way of spiritual services. Nuns, by virtue of their canonical 
dedication to the pursuit ofspiritual perfection, have a canonical 
title to the special aids necessary or useful to the achievement 
of their object. Since these special aids are commonly such as 
to require the ministry of a priest specially charged to supply 
them, the law provides for the appointment of a chaplain, 
reserving the appointment to the local Ordinary if the nuns are 
not exempt, to their regular superior otherwise. 

If, unable to supply a chaplain, full-time or part-time, the 
local Ordinary lays this charge on the parish priest, he must 
endeavour to fulfil it to the best of his ability, and must gauge 
the extent of his duty by the terms of the Ordinary’s commission 
and the common estimation of what constitutes a “legitimate 
request”, in the sense of canon 467. Should it prove impossible 
for him to provide spiritual ministrations to this extent, without 
notable neglect of the duty he owes to his other parishioners, he 
should respectfully state his dilemma to the bishop and seek a 
ruling. Since the bishop, as chief pastor, has the final respon- 
sibility and therefore the final judgement, the parish priest 
must abide by his decision.? He may not, on his own authority, 
curtail or cancel his services to them, on the ground that his 
first duty is to the main body of his parishioners. 


1 Cf. canons 127-8. 
* Cf. canons 334-6. 
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Co-OPERATION IN ONANISM 


Is a confessor justified in refusing absolution to a wife who 
renders the marriage debt to her husband, even when she 
knows that he will withdraw onanistically, but of his own 
accord? (C. C.) 


REPLY 


S.Poenit., 3 April 1916: ““Utrum mulier actioni mariti, qui 
ut voluptati indulgeat, crimen Onan . . . committere vult, 
illique sub mortis poena aut gravium molestiarum minatur, nisi 
obtemperet, cooperari licite possit? Resp. Si maritus in usu 
coniugii committere vult crimen Onan, effundendo scilicet 
semen extra vas post inceptam copulam, idemque minetur 
uxori aut mortem aut graves molestias, nisi perversae eius volun- 
tati sese accomodet, uxor ex probatorum theologorum sententia 
licite potest hoc in casu sic cum marito suo coire; quippe cum 
ipsa ex parte sua det operam rei et actioni licitae, peccatum 
autem mariti permittat ex gravi causa quae eam excusat: 
quoniam caritas, qua illud impedire tenetur, cum tanto 
incommodo non obligat. .. .”2 

Casti Connubit: ““Optime etiam novit Sancta Ecclesia, non 
raro alterum ex coniugibus pati potius quam patrare pecca- 
tum, cum ob gravem omnino causam perversionem recti ordinis 
permittit, quam ipse non vult, eumque ideo sine culpa esse, 
modo etiam tunc caritatis legem meminerit et alterum a 
peccando arcere et removere ne negligat.’’? 

If a wife induces or encourages her husband to practise this 
unilateral form of onanism, either directly or even indirectly, 
e.g. by unreasonable complaints about the burden of child- 
bearing, she must be said to co-operate formally in his grave 
sin by implicit approval. In that case, since she is gravely 
bound to cease from formal co-operation, a confessor must 
require her to revoke whatever inducement or encouragement 


1 Tue Crercy Review, July 1938, p. 73, quoting Batzill, Decisiones Sanctae 
Sedis de Usu et Abusu Matrimonii, xvi. 
2 A.A.S., 1930, XXII, p. 561. 
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she may have given to the grave sin, under pain of refusal of 
absolution. 

If, on the other hand, her participation in her husband’s sin 
amounts to, or is reduced after repentance to, at most, a nega- 
tive permission, and she makes this clear by her protest, it is 
evident from the above-quoted reply of the Sacred Penitentiary 
that there is nothing intrinsically evil in it. It would be a 
different matter if the conjugal act were vitiated from the outset 
by the use of contraceptive instruments; in that case, according 
to a reply of the same Congregation, 3 June 1916, “mulier eam 
resistentiam opponere debeat quam virgo invasori’”’. But, ex 
hypothesi, it begins in nature’s way and continues so, until her 
husband unilaterally withdraws to prevent conception. Her co- 
operation and approval are thus restricted to the lawful part 
of their mutual act. She admittedly helps to provide the occa- 
sion of her husband’s sin, but she does not help him to commit 
it; the sin is entirely due to his malice and initiative. The only 
point, therefore, on which authors differ is whether she needs 
a special excuse, and, if so, how grave it must be. 

According to some, she co-operates mediately in her husband’s 
grave sin and therefore needs a grave excuse on this score.” 
Others hold that since her participation is limited to the lawful 
part of the mutual act, she cannot be said to co-operate at all 
in the sin, and does not therefore necessarily require a grave 
excuse. St Alphonsus goes even further; holding that she does 
not co-operate even materially in the sin, he regards as more 
probable the opinion that she is not only allowed, but bound 
to render the marriage debt, when called upon to do so. 
Vermeersch® and Palazzini,® rejecting this conclusion as un- 
warranted (because the husband’s request is made unreason- 
able by his sinful intention), call attention to the fact that the 
wife’s obligation of charity must be estimated, not merely from 
the point of view of co-operation, but also from that of fraternal 
correction. They agree with St Alphonsus that she does not 


1 Tue Ciercy Review, loc. cit. 

*E.g. De Smet, De Sponsalibus et Matrimonio, n. 

* E.g. Ballerini-Palmieri, Opus Theol. Mor., V1 (Prati, 1892), n. 446. 
* Theol. Mor., lib. VI, tr. vi, n. 947. 

5 De Castitate, n. 266. 

* Theol. Mor., Appendix De Castitate et Luxuria (Turin, 1953), p. 118. 
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co-operate even materially in her husband’s sin, and therefore 
that she needs no special excuse, on the score of co-operation, to 
render the debt, or even petition for it herself. But, by reason 
of her intimate bond with her husband, she is obliged, not 
merely in charity, but ex pietate, to save him from grave sin, if 
she can do so without a proportionately grave inconvenience to 
herself. If, therefore, there is a good chance that, by refusing to 
render the debt until he abandons his sinful practice, she may 
succeed in curing him of it, she is bound to adopt this course, 
unless the inconvenience which it would involve to herself 
provides a grave enough excuse. 

There is also some difference of opinion, or rather of expres- 
sion, as to the gravity of the excuse required. One might perhaps 
infer from the Sacred Penitentiary’s reference to a threat of 
death or grave molestation that nothing short of a causa gra- 
vissima excuses; but, as Vermeersch observes,! the wording of 
the reply is attributable to the wording of the case put for 
solution, and does not warrant the conclusion that, in the 
absence of such grave threats, the marriage debt must be 
refused. The same cannot be said of the “gravem omnino 
causam” to which Casti Connubii refers. Nevertheless, none of 
the authors whom we have consulted takes “omnino”’ in its 
literal sense. Genicot holds that a causa gravissima is required to 
request the debt, though “not so grave a cause”’ to render it.? 
Most authors, however, do not differentiate between these two 
cases, and simply require a causa gravis,> some qualifying it with 
the word “mediocriter”,* or explaining that it need not be 
altogether grave.5 

However they describe the required excuse, they all give 
more or less the same instances, e.g. danger of incontinence, 
inconvenience of prolonged abstinence, quarrels, fear of adul- 
tery on the part of the husband, etc. One or other such reason 
will commonly be present, and therefore, though it is the con- 
fessor’s duty to satisfy himself on this point, he ought not to be 


1 Op. cit., n. 265. 
2 Inst. Theol. ian. (ed. en, a n. 667. 


* E.g. Aertnys-Damen, Theol. Mor., II, n. 896.. Regatillo-Zalba, T. M. Summa, 
ITI, n. 995; Jorio, Theol. Mor., III, n. 1206. 


-_ -g- Noldin, De Sexto Praecepto, n. 74; Merkelbach-Dantinne, De Castitaie, 
n. 167 
5 E.g. Fanfani, Manuale T. M., IV, n. 701. 
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sceptical. Mere doubt as to the sufficiency of the excuse would 
never justify a refusal of absolution. 

The wife is not bound to renew her protest on every occa- 
sion, especially if she can indicate her displeasure to better 
effect in other ways; but, if the husband declares his intention 
antecedently, she must not comply without making it clear that 
she consents only to the lawful act. In her own interest, it may 
be prudent to advise a regular and explicit protest, at least if 
there is some danger of her ceasing to regret her husband’s 
practice; and she should be tactfully reminded that it is her 
duty to do whatever she usefully can to win her husband to a 
conscientious respect for the moral law and her own conjugal 
rights. 


CONTRARY CusTOM 


If a custom can only acquire legal standing in the Church 
by consent of the ecclesiastical superior, how can a local custom 
which is contrary to the common law of the Church and 
completely unknown to the Holy See become legitimate? (M.) 


REPLY 


Canon 25: “Consuetudo in Ecclesia vim legis a consensu 
competentis Superioris ecclesiastici unice obtinet.” 

The brief answer is that the Holy See can and does give 
what is known as “legal consent” to any custom which satisfies 
the conditions antecedently laid down in the law. The Code 
specifies the conditions for contrary customs in canon 27. Any 
contrary custom which complies with them automatically ob- 
tains the force of law for the community concerned, whether or 
not the legislator is aware of the custom’s existence. 

Simple as this solution may appear, it took centuries to 
evolve.t It was agreed from the first that a legal obligation 
could only be relaxed or modified in the way that it arose, i.e. 
by an act of will on the part of the legislator; but there was 
much difference and development of opinion as to the form 
which his consent to a contrary custom must take. The decre- 

1Cf. Van Hove, De Consuetudine, nn. 30-68. 
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tists (commentators on the Decretum Gratiant) held that his con- 
sent must be specific, even if tacit, and therefore that it must 
be based on knowledge of the practice. After 1229, however, 
when the decretal Cum tanto of Gregory IX acknowledged the 
legitimacy of reasonable and legitimately prescribed customs 
contrary to positive law, the opinion gradually prevailed that 
a general form of consent sufficed and that this was contained 
in the general permission accorded by the decretal. This they 
interpreted as conferring the necessary legislative power on any 
community capable, under the constitution of the Church, of 
receiving such power. 

St Thomas had already observed that, if a community was 
not capable of making a law for itself, its custom could only 
obtain legal force from the approval which the legislative 
superior accorded to it by tolerating it;? but it took some 
centuries for canonists to realize that this hypothesis was the 
rule rather than the exception. As Suarez pointed out,’ a com- 
munity of layfolk was incapable of receiving legislative power 
in the Church, because of her divinely instituted hierarchical 
constitution, and there was no intrinsic evidence to show that 
Cum tanto meant to bestow such power on clerical communities. 
No community, therefore, could establish a custom with legal 
force, unless its legislative superior consented in some way, and 
it was, in addition, a community capable of receiving a law of 
its own. Down to the nineteenth century, a few canonists con- 
tinued to insist that this consent must be special to each case, 
but the common view was that a general consent, conveyed 
antecedently in a law defining the conditions under which it 
was given, was sufficient, and this view has now prevailed. 

There is an echo of the past in the wording of canon 26: 
*‘Communitas quae legis ecclesiasticae saltem recipiendae capax 
est, potest inducere consuetudinem quae vim legis obtineat.” 
The word “saltem” recalls the fact that, for several centuries, 
canonists held that the community must be capable, not merely 
of receiving a law of its own, but of making a law for itself. 

L. L. McR. 


1c. 11, X, de consuetudine, I, 4. 
2 Summa Theol., 1a 2ae, qu. 97, art. 3, ad 3. 
® De Legibus, lib. VIII, c. 9, nn. 7-11. 
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**MyYsTERIUM FIDEI’’ 


What is the origin and the meaning of the words mysterium 
fidei which occur in the form of consecration of the wine at 


Mass? (X. Y.) 
REPLY 


This is a liturgical conundrum which up to the present has 
not received a fully satisfactory solution. The forms of consecra- 
tion for the bread and wine which occur in the Roman Missal 
do not verbally agree with any of the accounts of the Last 
Supper given by the Synoptics or St Paul. They appear, with 
but the slightest differences of connecting conjunctions, in the 
Gelasian (sixth century) and Gregorian Sacramentaries (seventh 
century) and other very early sources, and they are regarded as 
representing the formulas of consecration—the verbal tradition 
—which were in use in the apostolic age before the Gospels 
were written. 

The phrase mysterium fidei is not primitive. Not only does it 
not occur in the Gospels, but it is not found in the earliest forms 
of consecration which have come down to us, e.g. in the Traditio 
Apostolica of Hippolytus (c. 215), or De Sacramentis of St Ambrose 
(+ 397). The phrase makes its first appearance in texts of the 
late sixth and seventh centuries. It may have originated in the 
Gallican Liturgy and thence found its way into the Roman 
rite. Jungmann, however, thinks it is Roman in origin." 

The clause made its appearance at a period when it was the 
fashion to introduce such explanatory clauses into even the form 
of a sacrament (e.g. into that of Baptism), and a similar clause 
occurs at the consecration in the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom. 

Several theories have been advanced to account for the 
presence of the words mysterium fidei in the Canon: (i) the phrase 
was uttered aloud by the deacon at Mass, in the days when the 
Canon was no longer said aloud nor was there any elevation of 
the chalice (this did not appear until the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century), to indicate to the congregation that transsubstantia- 
tion had been accomplished;? (ii) the words were a pious 


1 Missarum Sollemnia, French translation, III, p. 116. 
* This theory is explicitly rejected by Jungmann and other leading liturgists. 
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exclamation of the people at Mass, or of a scribe when copying 
the words of consecration (he wrote the words mysterium fidei in 
the margin of his manuscript and afterwards they became 
embodied in the text itself); (iii) they were introduced into the 
Canon by St Leo I (+ 461) against the Manichaeans who 
rejected the consecration of the wine. None of these theories is 
accepted by the best authorities, as they are but conjectures 
lacking sufficient evidence. 

Liturgists are also not in agreement about the meaning of 
the phrase mysterium fidet. It occurs in St Paul (I Timothy iii, 9), 
but there it means the deposit of the faith. Is the translation of 
the phrase “‘a mystery of faith” or “the mystery of faith”? Most 
authorities favour the latter interpretation. ““This expression,” 
writes Dom Botte, “borrowed from St Paul, is to be understood 
in the Pauline sense: the Eucharist is the mystery of faith, 
namely it contains and reveals the entire economy of salvation.” 
While Fr Anciaux in a recent article on the subject? sums up 
thus: “The Eucharist is called mysterium fidei not only because 
it contains Christ, but also because it commemorates and 
efficaciously re-presents the sacrifice of the Cross.” 

A recent declaration of the Holy Office sharply rebuked 
those who dared to omit the words mysteritum fidei in the form of 
consecration in Mass. Such people are indeed daring. Having 
been bitten by the bug of “‘archeologism”—condemned by the 
late Pope in his encylical Mediator Dei?—they have the 
audacity to omit, without the authority of the Holy See which 
is alone competent in such matters,* words that have been used 
in the most sacred part of the Roman rite for over twelve 
centuries. Such persons do great harm to the legitimate cause 
of liturgical reform. 


Tue SILENT CANON OF THE Mass 


Why is the Canon of the Mass said silently? May it be recited 
aloud by those taking part in a Dialogue Mass? (X. Y.) 


1 L’ Ordinaire de la Messe, Botte-Mohrmann, p. 81. 
* Collect. Mechlin, 40 (1955), P- 699. 

3 English version, §§65 and 216. 

* Code of Canon Law, canon 1257, 
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REPLY 


There is no doubt that in the early centuries of the Christian 
era the Canon was chanted aloud, either in a melody similar to 
that of the Preface sung less loudly, or in a kind of monotone. 
But as early as the fourth century in the East the practice-had 
begun of saying the Canon in a low voice. This was due, 
probably, to the idea then beginning to prevail there that the 
sacred character of the Mass demanded that it should—especially 
in its essential part—be treated with reverential awe as some- 
thing deeply mysterious, esoteric, to be hidden from all except 
the celebrating ministers. Hence the Eastern practice of erecting 
a screen (the iconostasis) between these and the people; and, 
even in Rome, the use in the seventh and eighth centuries of 
curtains around the altar, which were drawn during the central 
part of the Mass. In Rome itself there was an element of the 
disciplina arcani in reference to the sacred mysteries as the famous 
letter of St Innocent I (416) to Decentius, Bishop of Gubbio, 
replying to queries from him about Roman usage and the Mass, 
indicates. 

The Eastern practice of the silent Canon gradually spread 
to the West, first in the Gallican and Mozarabic liturgies which 
were affected by Eastern influence, and then to Rome itself. 
There by the seventh or eighth century the Canon was no 
longer chanted aloud. “Surgit solus pontifex,” says a rubric of 
theeighth-century Ordo Romanus IT, “et taciteintratin Canonem,” 
recalling the entry of the Jewish high priest alone into the Holy 
of Holies (cf. Hebrews ix, 7). Apart from this mystical reason 
for reciting the Canon silently there seems little doubt that a 
much more prosaic cause led to the change. As long as the 
music of the Sanctus was a simple melody, as in the earlier 
centuries, its singing delayed the celebrant but little. When, 
however, the melody became elaborate and long drawn out, 
the celebrant grew impatient and no longer waited for the 
Sanctus to finish but went ahead with his recitation of the Canon 
in a low voice. The fact that the people had ceased to take an 
active part in the Liturgy, and no longer understood its lan- 
guage, must also have helped the transition. A remnant of the 
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earlier practice remains in the Chrism Mass on Maundy 
Thursday, when the bishop is bidden to recite the blessing of 
the Oil of the Sick, done within the Canon, “‘voce demissa, ita 
tamen quod a circumstantibus sacerdotibus audiri possit”’. And, 
of course, at the ordination of a priest the Canon is recited 
aloud by the ordaining bishop and the new priests. 

In the sixteenth century when Luther and other heretics 
attacked “‘the silent Mass”, the Council of Trent pronounced 
an anathema against anyone who declared that “the rite of the 
Roman Church in which a part of the Canon and the words of 
consecration are said in a low voice is to be condemned” 
(Session xxii, canon 9). 

At no time in the Church’s history was the Canon recited 
aloud by the congregation, this being the exclusive prerogative 
of the celebrating bishop or priest. When the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites was asked, in 1922, if the practice of the congrega- 
tion saying aloud the Secret and Canon was to be approved, it 
replied (4375): ‘No, the faithful at Mass may not be allowed 
to do what celebrating priests are forbidden to do by the rubrics 
(they recite the words of the Canon secretly), that greater 
reverence may be shown for the sacred Mysteries, and the 


veneration of the faithful for these Mysteries, their modesty and 
devotion may be increased. Accordingly, this practice is to be 
condemned as an abuse; if it has been introduced anywhere 
it must be entirely eliminated.” 


J. B. OC. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Psychiatry and Catholicism. By James H. VanderVeldt, 0.F.M., PH.D., 
and Robert P. Odenwald, M.a., F.A.P.A. 2nd edition. Pp. x + 
474,9 X 6. (McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., New York & London. 
$6.25.) 

Tus is a very readable book and it should enable those for whom it 

is intended to obtain some understanding of a highly technical and 

complicated subject. The audience envisaged is probably the edu- 
cated layman. In view of the enormous output of popular works on 
psychiatry and psychology it is well that Catholics should be 
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supplied with a corrective to the erroneous and unfounded state- 
ments often made with dogmatic assurance in these books and even 
in treatises of a more learned and technical nature. The present 
work gives sound Catholic teaching on all the points of psycho- 
therapy and psychiatry in which Catholic principles are involved. 

If one were to venture a general criticism of this book, it would 
be that the authors, far from limiting themselves to the reserves or 
approval which Catholic principles naturally call for when con- 
fronted with the “findings” of modern psychotherapy or psychology, 
have undertaken a full-scale exposition of all abnormal mental 
states, psychotic as well as neurotic, even when there is no question 
of a clash with Catholic principles. A reasonable retort of the authors 
to such a stricture might be that Catholics (and many others, for that 
matter) are so suspicious of the theories and practice of psychiatry 
and psychotherapy that a detailed treatment of the subject in 
language that is “‘understanded of the people”, as far as that is 
possible, is useful in order to make them realize that there is good in 
these techniques. The present authors indicate where some widely 
held theories and practices run counter to Catholic teaching, tradi- 
tion and instinct and in doing so they have several important pro- 
nouncements of the Holy See to guide them. In the rest of their ex- 
position, so much has to be considered that the treatment of par- 
ticular points has often of necessity to be too brief. 

The book certainly makes it clear that there is practically no 
imaginable theory of aetiology or treatment but can claim support 
from some psychologist or other. In this connexion we note particu- 
larly the chapters on “New Trends in Psychotherapy” and ‘“‘Psycho- 
pathic Personalities”. The chapter on ‘‘Psychoneuroses”’ brings out 
the fact that treatment is not always by a lengthy or deep analysis, 
that it is often indeed by mere persuasion on a conscious level. Such 
is the case (p. 334) of the clerk who is “promoted to a vice-presi- 
dency” and thereupon immediately becomes violently ill and unable 
to go to work. The treatment? “Only insight into the basis of his 
trouble—fear of responsibility—and assurance that his capabilities 
fitted him for an executive position helped him to overcome his con- 
dition.” Much time must be lost by psychotherapists in giving 
advice like this that could be given quite as easily and adequately by 
others. 

The authors will not expect us to agree with everything they say 
in the prodigious amount of information which they lay before us. 
To disagree with some points, especially in the chapter on “The 
Psychosomatic Concept of Disease”, does not mean that we are 
lacking in appreciation of the solid merits of their work. 

Vol. xm 2x 
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In view of further editions, which will doubtless be called for in 
time, we would note that “the recovery of a spirit from insanity, 
whether by prevention or by cure” (p. 3) is not a correct translation 
of the original il sottrarre, prevenendo o curando, uno spirito alla demenza, 
The concept of positive divine law given on p. 25 is not that enunci- 
ated, as far as we know, by any philosopher or theologian. 

Like any other work on abnormal mental states, this book can 
give us no answer to the fundamental question: What causes a neu- 
rosis? In the psychoses it seems probable that there is always an 
organic cause and this may be true of some psychoneuroses. But in 
the case of the purely psychogenic neuroses (presuming that there 
are such, as indeed is generally held) even deep analysis only gives us 
the repressed material which some precipitating factor eventually 
ignites. The reason why the ego fails to make a correct adjustment 
to reality in the case of some, while in the case of others, who have 
been subject to the same or equally strong stresses, the ego succeeds 
in achieving a satisfactory balance, remains a mystery that empirical 
psychology has not fathomed. Indeed it seems that it is only from 
philosophico-religious considerations that we can hope for a solution. 
But for the psychotherapist as such it will apparently always remain 
a mystery. 

A. B. 


A Hundred Homeless Years. The English Dominicans, 1558-1658. By. 


Godfrey Anstruther, 0.p. (Blackfriars Publications. 225. 6d.) 


Five years ago Fr Anstruther, in a widely read work (Vaux of Harrow- 
den: A Recusant Family), gave a vivid picture of the first hundred 
years of Recusancy (see THE CLERGY REviEw, May 1953) and he did 
so by means of the detailed history of a famous Catholic family. The 
peculiar value of that book was the way in which it filled in the 
background of the persecution as it affected the everyday life of the 
laity; here we have, as the result of minute research, another facet of 
that tragic period. In the present volume Fr Anstruther has with the 
same learning and industry, and in the same lively style, put to- 
gether the little-known, pathetic story of the English Dominicans in 
their darkest hour, when, in his words, “they were wanderers on the 
face of the earth, without home, organization or records”. For this 
long record the archives of the Order are almost bare, and the labour 
of investigation was greatly increased by the then practice of sup- 
pressing a man’s surname and giving him from the outset a new 
name “‘in religion”. 

A comprehensive surrender to the King in 1539, made by the 
renegade provincial, John Hilsey, had destroyed the English prov- 
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ince consisting of fifty-three houses (men) and one convent of nuns. 
Mary brought the friars back to St Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, and 
the nuns to Dartford, but Elizabeth put an end to all that, and in 
July 1559 the broken remnant of the province, a few friars and nuns, 
were, with others, shipped off to Flanders. The last survivor, 
Elizabeth Exmew, sister of the Carthusian martyr, died at Bruges in 
1584. 

: The actual story beguns at the English College, Rome, when a 
group of seven English students left the College to become Domini- 
cans. Their fortunes are traced, so far as possible, and at once it is 
evident that the story will not be one of triumphs. The long chapter 
on Robert Nutter is, however, singularly interesting and representa- 
tive, inasmuch as it is not a story of brief and intense labours and a 
swift crown of martyrdom, but of a longer, slower process to that end, 
diversified by much imprisonment, by dreadful sufferings that were 
not fatal, and a condemnation followed, not by the gallows, but 
by banishment and return; and lastly, there is a puzzle which is also 
a characteristic of the period. Nutter came from Lancashire, “‘that 
sink of popery”, and at Lancaster in 1600 he suffered death, sixteen 
years after the martyrdom of his brother John at Tyburn. But the 
extraordinary thing about Robert is that at sometime during his long 
imprisonment of a dozen years in Wisbech Castle, he was somehow 
received into the Dominican Order. It came out afterwards that “‘he 
was professed a friar of the Order of St Dominic there, and in the 
presence of divers priests he did take the vow which was certified to 
the provincial of that Order at Lisbon and by him allowed”. Who 
it was that received him has never been ascertained, but the Domin- 
ican tradition about him is now corroborated by a circumstantial 
letter written on 17 August 1600, here transcribed in full. 

An outstanding figure in the story is Don Diego de la Fuente, 
confessor to Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador. Gondomar’s in- 
fluence with James I was extraordinary, with the result that there 
were comparatively few martyrdoms during this reign, and only one 
at Tyburn while Gondomar was in England; the explanation being 
James’s anxiety to conclude “the Spanish Match” for the Prince 
Charles. James I actually fitted up Ely House as a residence for the 
ambassador and great numbers of Catholics resorted openly to the 
lovely chapel. Fuente even acted as ambassador during Gondomar’s 
absence, and such was his influence that Harrison, the Archpriest, 
actually petitioned the Pope in 1621 to appoint the Spanish Domin- 
ican as general superior to all the English clergy. After a second 
petition, Gregory XV wanted to make Fuente archbishop with 
jurisdiction over the whole of the British Isles; but the friar very 
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properly refused on the ground that he was, and must remain, a sub- 
ject of the King of Spain. 

Another notable figure in the little flock is Thomas Middleton, 
o.P. (alias Dade), who, at the suggestion of Fuente, was appointed 
vicar-general of his brethren in England in 1622 at the moment 
when the administration of these foreign missions was transferred 
from the Holy Office to the newly created Congregation of Propa- 
ganda. By the end of 1627 there were only five Dominicans working 
in England. Thomas Middleton, like others, spent a large part of his 
forty years’ apostolate in prison—he was in the Clink, while Henry 
Morse, s.J., and John Southworth were working in London during 
the plague of 1636—and like others he had often to contend with his 
own brethren as well as with Richard Smith, Bishop of Chalcedon. 
But he was a man of peace and did his best to reconcile the rival 
clerical factions. As Fr Anstruther pointedly remarks, the support 
given to Charles I in the Civil War was almost the only thing that 
the priests were agreed about. The dissensions at home and abroad 
were many and various, and they extended to smaller matters than 
the Oath of Allegiance or the Deposing Power. A pointed instance is 
supplied by the quotation of an entry in the Register of the Scots 
College in Rome: 


Alexander Lumsden [entered 1645, left 1650.] 
“Dismissus 21 April ineptus ad studia et sacerdotium: 
seditiosus.” 


but Fr Anstruther remarks that this is just the rector’s way of saying 
that he became a Dominican. When the conditions under which 
these unfortunate men lived are fully explained, as in works of this 
kind, when it is understood that, without any real and effective 
direction, they were receiving from overseas orders that, on arrival, 
and throughout their stay, they were to lodge only in the houses of 
religious (!), from superiors who imagined that the King could and 
would suspend proprio motu the operation of the penal laws and make 
things easy for them, it can be realized that many lamentable things 
happened; even apostasy becomes intelligible. 

The last two of the ten chapters are devoted to Cardinal Philip 
Howard, o.P. (1629-94). He was the great-grandson of Blessed 
Philip, the martyr who died in the Tower, and the grandson of 
Thomas, 24th Earl of Arundel (of “the Arundel Marbles’), the 
aesthete and connoisseur, who unhappily became a Protestant— 
probably under personal pressure from Charles I, his intimate friend 
who shared his tastes and brought him into the Privy Council. The 
young Philip, who was taken abroad by his grandfather, fell in with 
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an Irish Dominican prior at Milan and was clothed in June 1645 
at Cremona. To his grandfather the news was worse than that of the 
battle of Naseby. Frantic efforts were made by the family to quash 
the boy’s action and a struggle ensued, very like that which took 
place over St Thomas Aquinas. However, Philip’s vocation, long and 
sternly tried, proved invulnerable and he was destined to be asso- 
ciated with a turning-point in the fortunes of the Order. 

Professed at Rome and after studying at Rennes he joined the 
little band in England during the Commonwealth. Returning to 
Belgium in 1657, he was authorized by the English vicar of the pro- 
vince to found, in Flanders, an English priory for the English 
mission. He was able to secure an old Dominican house at Bornhem, 
near Vilvorde, and there, in April 1658, the first purely English 
house since the suppression of St Bartholomew’s was opened with 
three priests, a novice and two lay brothers. It was almost a hundred 
years from that July day 1559 when a little band of refugees had 
landed at Antwerp, soon to be dispersed and to disappear. 

Thus began the new chapter, and thereafter its history is docu- 
mented and well known. Fr Anstruther concludes the intensely in- 
teresting record with the reflexion that if those few loyal brethren who 
went overseas in 1559 had been kept together and set up as a com- 
munity instead of being allowed to die in foreign priories scattered 
over Europe, Dominican history might have been very different. 


A Popular History of the Catholic Church. By Philip Hughes. Universe 
Books edition. (Burns & Oates. 55.) 


Tus admirable and most valuable work, first published in 1939, 
revised and enlarged in 1940 and 1947, has now been again re- 
printed, in response to repeated demand, in the handy form of “a 
Universe Double”, resembling a “Pelican” or “‘Penguin”’. It is 
complete and unabridged, has all those useful chronological tables, 
etc., and is now provided with a striking and beautifully produced 
cover representing the Pope giving his blessing, urbi et orbi, to the 
vast crowd in the Piazza San Pietro. In this convenient and attrac- 
tive format, given the exceptional quality of the book, the present 
publication is a notable achievement and should obtain, as it 
assuredly deserves, an enormous circulation. 

In 1902 Canon William Barry startled some of the unlearned 
devout with his vivid sketch of the mediaeval papacy, and nine 
years later The Papal Monarchy was followed by a still more brilliant 
little volume, The Papacy and Modern Times. For years these two books 
enjoyed a celebrity all their own, but they have now been super- 
seded. Canon Barry enchanted us by the brilliance of his phrases, 
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but even he could not adequately unfold so much in so small a com- 
pass. Very often he simply emitted a flash of illumination with the 
evident hope that the reader would know the main facts. Now, a 
great historian has done more, and has succeeded even more com- 
pletely in the seemingly impossible task. Mgr Philip Hughes gives 
us a more detailed, informative and explanatory narrative in a 
work that is better planned and better balanced. With immense 
knowledge and with equal ability he brings the long story down to 
the present day and enlivens it with a similar vividness of phrase and 
with a still more pungent candour; and when modern developments 
have to be related we find now and then some samples of the writer’s 
own lively and independent opinions. Particularly interesting in a 
work of sustained brilliance are the two final chapters, ‘The 
Assault of Liberalism, 1789-1878” and ‘““The Contemporary Scene, 


1878-1946.” 
Je 5D. 


Moral and Pastoral Theology. By Henry Davis, s.j. Seventh edition, 
revised and enlarged by L. W. Geddes, s.j. Four volumes, xvii + 
366, x + 467, xviii + 504, xiv + 437. (Sheed and Ward, 1958. 
gos. each, £6 per set.) 

THERE is no need, at this date, to extol the merits of this twenty- 
three-years-old work which the bulk of the English-speaking clergy 
must already have sampled for themselves. But, in these days of in- 
cessant legislative developments and detailed papal guidance in 
moral matters, a manual of canonico-moral science rapidly gets out 
of date. There was therefore need for this revised and enlarged 
edition which Fr Geddes has produced. 

In the main, the editor has done what one expects of him. Com- 
paring the present edition with the first of 1935, one notes that space 
has been found for summaries of all major enactments and instruc- 
tions since that date, concerning marriage preliminaries, confirma- 
tion by priests, secular institutes, enclosure of nuns, the ecumenical 
movement, the new eucharistic fast, the restored Holy Week liturgy, 
the matter and form of Holy Orders, chaplains to the armed forces, 
missionaries of emigrants, Mass without server, membership of 
Rotary, and support of communism; together with extracts from 
some of the more important papal pronouncements, such as those on 
atheistic communism, ethical existentialism, leucotomy, artificial in- 
semination and the infertile period. 

It is, however, a tricky business bringing another man’s work up 
to date, especially when the matter to be corrected is liable to recur 
in different contexts and the necessary alterations must not unduly 
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disturb the formes previously set up by the printer. It is therefore 
not altogether surprising that there are some oversights and omis- 
sions. Thus, despite the insertion of the new eucharistic discipline, 
_ the new edition repeats a statement of the original that “‘the canons 
(c. 808) forbid a priest to celebrate Mass unless he is fasting from mid- 
night” (1, p. 102), retains other references to midnight as beginning 
the fast for the faithful in general (m, p. 213), and refers to water as 
| breaking the fast (m, pp. 214-15). It still includes, among the func- 
tions reserved to parish priests, the right “‘to bless . . . the houses of 
his parish on Holy Saturday” (Iv, p. 312), and speaks of the traditio 
instrumentorum as required for the certain validity of Holy Orders 
(Iv, p. 18). It adapts the relative and absolute standards of grave 
matter in theft to modern values, but fails to take account of this in 
cases which require double the normal standard (u, p. 305). It omits 
to note that the text of canon 2319, §1, 1° was modified by a motu 
proprio of 25 December 1953 (m1, p. 481), that the Holy Office decree 
of 16-31 January 1957 has settled the dispute about affinity con- 
tracted in infidelity (1v, p. 160), that the English (and therefore 
canon) law on the impediment of adoption (Iv, p. 167) was substan- 
tially altered by the Adoption of Children Act, 1950, section 10 (3), 
and that, according to S.C.Rit., 15 November 1956, the fast and 
abstinence of the vigil of All Saints (u, p. 431) ceased with the sup- 
pression of the liturgical vigil by Cum Nostra. The decree of the 
S.C.C., 28 January 1949, is represented in one place (un, p. 430) asa 
restriction of the power of Ordinaries to dispense from the common 
law of fasting and abstinence (whereas it is an extension of their 
common law power, and restrictive only in relation to the wider in- 
dult of 1941), and, in another place (tv, p. 440), as a modification of 
the laws of fasting and abstinence; and though the former summary 
of the decree correctly substitutes the eve of the Immaculate Con- 
ception for the eve of the Assumption, the latter does not. 

There are also some omissions of documentation. Thus, in the 
chapter on “Mutilation and Sterilization” (u, pp. 156 ff.), one would 
have expected at least a reference to the papal allocution of 8 
October 1953, which allows the amputation of even a healthy 
member, e.g. a seminal gland, when necessary in order to suppress 
or arrest a disease in another organ, and, in the chapter on Abortion 
and Foeticide (1, p. 168), some mention of the ‘“‘Mother and Child” 
address of 29 October 1951. Similarly, in the sections on “Twilight 
Sleep” (u, p. 193), “Organic Transplantation” (u, p. 198), and 
“Narcotherapy” (ibid.), no reference is made to the relevant papal 
pronouncements of 8 January 1956, 14. May 1956, and 24 February 
1957+ 
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The teaching on servile work, unchanged since the first edition 
and mainly eighteenth century in its outlook, takes no account of 
modern attempts to adapt the casuistry of this law to a vastly 
changed world; and the vital and vexing problem of nuclear warfare 
is dismissed in a single sentence. Publisher’s stipulations about keep- 
ing the general format of the work intact may explain some of these 
failures to bring the work completely up to date, but, in view of its 
practical value and importance to the pastoral clergy, they cannot 
but be regretted. For the clergy of this country, at the moment, 
there is no substitute for Davis in the vernacular. 

L. L. McR. 


Behind the Scenes. By Alexander Gits, s.J. Pp. 157. (John Burns & 
Sons. 3s. 6d. (paper).) 


THESE stories are the experiences of a priest, written down in much 
the way that they might be told in a retreat or in an ordinary 
sermon. They are homely, interesting stories, normally with a moral 
to be drawn from them. They show something of the variety of 
happenings, common and strange, which can go to make up the 
life of a priest. 

Fr Gits is a good story-teller, and this book might well be in the 
parish library, to give people a greater insight into the life of that 
sometimes rather strange creature who seems not quite human or 
“fone of us” . . . the priest. 


The Nun’s Answer. By a Carmelite Nun. Pp. 174. (Burns Oates. 
125. 6d.) 


I suPPOsE it is not very usual to find Carmelite nuns writing books, 
but this particular sister seems to have been given the vocation of 
writing within the vocation of Carmel. Many, therefore, will already 
have read her former books, God and Rosanne, Our Eternal Vocation, 
and so on. 

When I was attending a conference of priests and nuns on Voca- 
tions recently, one of the Mother Superiors spoke in question time 
about the false picture of religious vocation which was so often put 
about by the more lurid stories of nuns whose stay in a convent may 
not have been successful or happy. She urged that more should be 
heard of the other, truer and more general picture. 

Here is such a book. It may not please all readers, but it is a 
human account of a vocation. It shows something of the prejudices, 
and misconceptions, as well as the ordinary picture of life in the 
enclosed order. There is a short introductory passage dealing with 
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various terms used “inside”, which will indeed seems strange, and 
foreign perhaps, to the man or woman in the world. 

This is a book to be read by those who do not understand, or 
are prejudiced. This does not mean to say that it will break down 


all prejudice. It will affect people differently, but it is honest and 
sincere. 


Saint Bernadette Soubirous. By Francis Trochu. Translated and adapted 

by John Joyce, s.j. Pp. 393. (Longmans. 25:5.) 

Tue Centenary Year at Lourdes could not be better marked for the 
English reading public than by the publication of this biography 
of St Bernadette. There will be many who already know the name 
of the author from his fine study of the Curé of Ars which was 
published some years ago. In that work, he made it clear that he 
was a biographer out of the common run. At the same time, he was 
able to produce a sound, well-informed and accurate work, which 
was not merely that of a scholar, but was also highly readable. 

All that could be said of this former work is again true of the 
study of Bernadette. The history moves quietly along, more quietly 
than the excited crowds who gathered to watch Bernadette’s ecstasy, 
more quietly even than the Gave. But it maintains the authority of 
its way by quoting largely from the eye-witnesses and the early 
documents of the police and other local authorities. 

There have been many books recently about Lourdes and about 
Bernadette. It would be true to say from my own point of view that 
I have not read another book which has quite the appeal of the work 
of Mgr Trochu. For it combines a deep understanding of the spiritual 
aspect with a keen sense of the importance of not being partisan or 
trying to prove anything. Therefore the historical side is allowed to 
speak for itself, while the reader can feel assured of the loving care 
which the author took over his research and writing. 

At the same time, the translator must be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a polished book which reads as though written originally in 
English. Apparently he has also adapted the book, which I presume 
to mean that he has cut out any “Gallican” expressions which would 
grate on the English ear. Certainly he has done his work well, and 
others might learn considerably from him in the art of translation. 


Contemplation in Action. A Study of Ignatian Prayer. By Joseph F. 
Conwell, s.j. Pp. 107. (Gonzaga University. $2.50 (paper).) 
Tuis study bears all the marks of what it originally was, namely a 
thesis for a doctoral dissertation in theology, given at the Gregorian 
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University in Rome. To say that is to imply that it has a high 
academic standing, and has been very carefully prepared. To be 
able to criticize it fully it would be necessary to be an expert in the 
Ignatian Method, and it might be rather presumptuous for many 
people outside the Society of Jesus to attempt this. 

Let it suffice then to say that it is a very able approach which will 
give the ordinary priest or lay reader a much deeper insight into the 
background and system of St Ignatius. The major part of the system 
as such is that expounded by the very brilliant and very saintly figure 
of one of those great early Jesuits, Fr Jerome Nadal, about whom so 
little is known by the outside world. 

It was the key-note of the revolutionary approach of St Ignatius 
that he did not allow long periods of prayer to his followers, even in 
the early days of the noviciate. The summary in a letter of 1 June 
1551 is helpful to understanding: 


Keeping in mind the end of study, because of which the 
scholastics cannot spend a long time in prayer . . . they can 
exercise themselves in seeking the presence of our Lord in all 
things, in their conversation, walks, in all they see, taste, hear, 
learn, and in all they do. For it is true that the divine majesty 
is in all things by His presence, His power and His essence. This 
method of meditating, that is, finding our Lord God in all things, 
is easier than that which raises us to more abstract divine truths 
which are made present to us only with much labour. 


It would seem that the great insistence of St Ignatius was not in 
the set form of prayer, nor in long prayer. We have in the world 
come to think of Ignatian prayer, perhaps, as something very set. 
The saint himself stresses mobility, and the necessity of union with 
God in all things, the possibility of contemplating God in all things 
at all times. In fact, properly understood, there could be no way of 
prayer more sensible or suitable for the present day. Provided one is 
not deterred by the detail of footnotes this work will help con- 
siderably in understanding a great way of prayer. 


These Made Peace. By Cecily Hallack and Peter F. Anson. Pp. 237. 
(Burns Oates. 30s.) 


Tuts large, well-ordered book is a fine monument to the Third 
Order of St Francis, but, quickly noting the price, one is tempted 
to think that St Francis himself might have pondered over it as he 
did over one of the new and more lavish foundations of his own 
orde~ in his own life-time. This is probably mere carping, criticism, 
and lack of understanding of the modern approach. But there it is. 
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There is too little of the spirit of the “poor man of Assisi” about in 
our world. And it is very important that those who bear his name 
should give a fine example. 

It is fascinatingly interesting in this regard to read the section of 
the work on Royal Crusaders, where there are two kings and a 
queen listed side by side as members of the Third Order. Naturally 
not all reached the same poverty as the founder or St Benedict 
Joseph Labre. For me the loveliest story (as indeed I think for the 
authors) will always be St Elizabeth of Hungary. 

Cecily Hallack began this work, which she intended to be a 
careful and serious contribution to Franciscan literature. She was 
overtaken by illness while working at the material, and she never 
had time sufficiently to check and polish all she had got together. 
The result was not very satisfactory, and not up to her usual stan- 
dard, as Mr Anson found when he undertook to carry the work 
, through to publication. But he himself has done a very good work of 
checking and polishing and sifting. The result is at the same time a 
readable account of the many saints and beatified members of the 
Third Order, and a collection of lives, fitted to their historical back- 
ground in a very useful way. The sources of information are given 
scrupulously. Not all the names are treated evenly or equally satis- 
factorily. But both for the present and future members of the Third 
Order, and for any other readers, here is a fund of knowledge and 
good example. 


Little Steps to Great Holiness. By Charles Hugo Doyle. Pp. 265. 
(Sands & Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 15s.) 


Fr DoyLe is becoming popular as a spiritual writer for religious, 
producing in print his well-thought retreat talks. It has been said 
and is believed by some that too much is written on spiritual 
matters, when all that can be said was said long ago. Nevertheless, 
it is important to keep up the flow of books as time moves on. The 
new idiom of today has to be made a channel for the expression of 
the basic truth which remains valid in all ages. Archaic phraseology, 
long sentences, dusty illustrations—these fail to draw readers or to 
awake the enthusiasm necessary for a deepening of the life of the 
spirit. Such books as the New Testament and the Imitation of Christ 
are never-failing sources of inspiration, but many other lesser sources, 
even such as St Francis of Sales’ Devout Life, can tend to contain the 
basic truth and inspiration, and yet do not go home to the modern 
mind. 

Hence it is important for a person like Fr Doyle to continue 
writing. There may be little that is new in his conferences. But he 
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has an excellent craft of sermon illustration, he can paint a back- 
ground picture which brings alive a passage from the Old Testa- 
ment. He is also a master at choosing scriptural quotations and 
making profound statements in a simple direct language. 

Naturally, the life he puts forward for imitation is a hard one, 
and the ideals set are high. But these conferences were originally and 
are still primarily intended for religious, who by their very vocation 
are called to live in a state of perfection. Such a recalling and 
awakening as this will therefore be most useful, especially as it is in 
a readable vein for public reading in a convent retreat or something 
like that. 


Give me Souls. A Life of Raphael Cardinal Merry del Val. By Sister 
M. Bernetta Quinn, o.s.F. Pp. 277. (Newman Press. $3.75.) 


Because he had so little to do with England, although he was born 
and educated here, Cardinal Merry del Val has never really caught 
the imagination of England. And yet, in the past century, he is 
without doubt one of the finest, ablest, and most saintly men within 
the whole Catholic Church. It is to be hoped, then, that the increase 
in the number of writings about him will stimulate interest. I sup- 
pose, as a country, we are extremely bad at pushing forward our 
causes in this field. Looking back, one can recall the great difficulty 
there was in getting any enthusiasm over the canonization of Thomas 
More and John Fisher, or the cause of the English Martyrs. It is to be 
feared that even less is likely to be raised over Cardinal Merry del 
Val, so perhaps it will be possible to do something more energetic 
about Cardinal Newman! 

This second biography to come out within a comparatively 
short time is written with a lively pen, and is both factual and 
anecdotal. It is therefore readable, for the most part, though it 
tends to be a little jejune in places, especially in the earlier life story. 

As a life, it is immensely interesting, covering the Pontificate of 
Leo XIII and Pius X especially, and then tracing the “hidden life”, 
the daily miracle of a saintly life, when the Cardinal more or less 
retired into obscurity. From personal living in Rome, I think that 
some of the most joyful and worthwhile work of the whole of that 
long period he spent in the Holy City, and not forgetting the far 
wider-reaching effects of his world trips, was the quiet, solid, unob- 
trusive struggling with the poor and the youth in Trastevere. And, 
though it was not the mind of the Popes under whom he served, it 
cannot be doubted that the mind and heart of the young, middle- 
aged and ageing Merry del Val was very much “on the mission”, 
and away from the Court and the Diplomatic Corps. He wanted 
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souls, but because he wanted them for God, he served God, where 
he was told. 


Eucharistic Reflections. By Rt Rev. Mgr William Reyna. Adapted by 
Winfrid Herbst, s.p.s. Pp. 404. (The Newman Press. $4.75.) 


Tuts book is a revised, single-volume edition of the work Eucharistic 
Whisperings, which originally appeared in English in eight small 
volumes. Of Italian origin some twenty-five years ago, it had a very 
wide success both in Europe and, after translation, in America. As 
it finally went out of print, and demand still continued, it has now 
been republished, and the opportunity has been taken to adapt it 
slightly. 

However, it can be said at once that it still bears the charac- 
teristics of its age and its origin. The technique used is often of direct 
conversation between the soul and our Lord in the Eucharist. As 
such, it is clearly a work to be used for meditation and for personal 
devotion at prayer, rather than for ordinary reading. The way in 
which it is cast makes me feel it might well be more popular in 
Italy or America than it would be in England. But in any case, it 
needs to be approached in a spirit of prayer, and not simply for 
spiritual reading. 

The matter is good and deeply theological, but this is tem- 
porarily somewhat covered up at various stages by over-flowery, 
rather gushing language. In effect, it is worded to rouse the soul to 
greater affective prayer. It would form a very useful basis for a 
priest who had regular Holy Hour to give to his parish, or even for 
the priest’s own personal daily or weekly Holy Hour. It is divided 
into sections for various specific purposes, though these would seem 
to be interchangeable. The sections are Morning Devotions, before 
Holy Communion, Holy Hour and visits to the Blessed Sacrament, 
for Time of Sickness, for Days of Recollection and so on. Therefore 
as a spiritual source it should prove excellent for priests and for the 
lay person who is attempting a deeper life of prayer. 


St Thomas Aquinas. By Brendan Larnen, o.P., and Milton Lomask. 
Father Damien and the Bells. By Arthur and Elizabeth Sheehan. 
Columbus and the New World. By August Derleth. 


St Philip of the Joyous Heart. By Francis Xavier Connolly. 

Pp. 180 (average). (Burns Oates. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue four latest titles in Vision Books series will be welcomed by young 
readers from eight or nine years upwards if they have met the series 
before. They should also cheer parents and teachers who want to 
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put across stories of the Faith in a way which will appeal to children 
and still be valid in history. 

There will naturally be those who feel that there is too much 
fiction in these books and not enough history in the matter and pre. 
sentation. This is true in so far as they contain historical fact and 
what is no more than fiction woven together in such a way that the 
two are indistinguishable. This certainly will not worry the young 
reader, and as far as I can see the fiction side has not violently dis. 
torted the historical. If it did, then the books could not be recom- 
mended. As it is, there is much to be said for them. In an age of 
*“spoon-feeding” and comics, it is important to put out books that 
will be read. But these are not text books. They should appear use- 
fully in school libraries, but where should they be classified? . . . 
not, one feels, under history, nor yet quite under biography. 


St Teresa of Lisieux. By J. B. Morton. Pp. 112. (Burns Oates. 53, 
(paper).) 

Turis good life of St Teresa of Lisieux appeared some time ago, and 

is now in a cheaper paper-back edition. J. B. Morton should be a 

name to conjure with, and so his straightforward dealing with the 

life of this saint will help a great deal those who cannot understand 

her. It is not the fullest, nor yet the best of the now numerous biog- 


raphies. But there will be many who come to know her for the first 
time through Mr Morton’s book, and for that they will be very 
thankful. It should do much good. 


The Thing. By G. K. Chesterton. (Sheed & Ward. tos. 6d.) 


THE re-printing of any book assumes a demand, and it is quite to be 
expected that there should be one when the book is G.K.C.’s The 
Thing. When he wrote his series of essays on the Church, which is of 
course the Thing in question (and not something from outer space 
publicized by the films) there was interest and antagonism. Since 
then, it is possible that some of the antagonism has waned, but the 
interest is more alive than ever. The question which is interesting is 
this . . . does the Chestertonian approach to these controversial sub- 
jects still ring true, do his arguments prove as thrusting and per- 
suasive, is his wit as alive, does his logic seem so unanswerable as 
was felt twenty or thirty years ago? I think the most interesting thing 
is perhaps that while many of the names mentioned and causes at- 
tacked will mean nothing at all to the angry young men of today, 
the problems behind the figures of those years are still as debated as 
ever, The rapier-like thrust of his wit may have demolished some 
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name well-known between the two world wars. Change the name, 
or ignore it, and there will still be the penetrating power and logic 
and conviction. One can therefore happily put these essays into the 


hand of a “seeker”, and also read or re-read them with joy and 
profit. 


M. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
RELIGION IN THE [IRISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


(Tue Ciercy Review, September 1958, p. 575) 


Mr D. E. Luscombe writes: 

I take great exception to F. M.’s remarks on Mr Mescal’s 
Religion in the Irish System of Education, in the September issue. 
F, M. condemns it as “a swollen ‘research thesis’ in the worst sense 
of the words” and adds that it “could have made good propaganda 
in (other) countries’. Since when has a good research thesis been 
one which also lends itself easily to good propaganda? 


His main charge against the book is that Mr Mescal has not 
digested his material. If he means to say that Mr Mescal is not 
gifted with a talent for expressing himself, then fair enough: we are 
accustomed to many extremely good scholars labouring in writing 
up their work and never aspiring to the heights of successful propa- 
ganda. But F. M. wants to be rather more severe. He says the work 
is “uncritical” : yet London University accepted it as fit for the M.A. 
degree. He says the source materials used are “mostly ancient” —a 
libel, as a reading of the Bibliography and References would reveal. 
He says the work is “remote from first-hand knowledge”. This is 
completely untrue. In the Preface Mr Mescal lists the persons whom 
he visited and saw and with whom he corresponded, persons living 
today and active in Irish education, archbishops, professors, rectors 
and presidents, headmasters and priests. Not many research students 
dealing with the history of the last thirty to forty years have spent as 
much time with living personalities as well as with the written 
evidence. 

Lastly but certainly not least, F. M. describes the preface— 
“Foreword” actually—by Mr A. C. F. Beales as “presumably a 
tribute to friendship”. The inuendo that one scholar has patted 
another on the back in public out of mere friendship and without 
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due sense of responsibility ought not to be allowed to pass without a 
printed apology. There are more charitable and certainly more 
scholarly ways of expressing disapproval with a book than this. 


BELMONT ABBEY 


The Abbot of Belmont writes: 

In connexion with the forthcoming centenary of Belmont Abbey 
next year a history of the house has now been written, and the Com- 
munity, feeling that many of your readers would be glad to hear 
about this, would greatly appreciate the hospitality of your columns 
that attention may be drawn to it. 

Belmont has a somewhat unusual history in that for some sixty 
years it was the Common Noviciate and the House of Studies for the 
whole of the English Benedictine Congregation, while at the same 
time its church was the Pro-Cathedral for the Diocese of Newport 
and Menevia (later Newport alone), the senior monks being the 
Canons of the Diocese, which in this respect was unique in this 
country. But in 1918 this diocesan connexion ceased, and at the 
same time the house became an independent monastery, being 
elevated to the rank of an Abbey in 1920. 

The volume that has now been written tells for the first time the 
inner story of these and other changes, and is based on original docu- 
ments now in the Abbey archives, together with many hitherto un- 
published passages from the correspondence of prominent person- 
ages of the time. It also gives a vivid picture of the life and work of 
the monks, and of the various personalities who played a prominent 
part in the hundred years of the monastery’s existence. 

But the book can be published only if sufficient advance orders 
for it are received by the publishers, and we feel sure that many of 
your readers would like to secure a copy. The approximate price of 
the volume, which will run to about 300 pages and will be illustrated, 
will be 25s., and any who have not already ordered a copy, and 
would like to have one, are asked to write to me, or direct to the 
Bloomsbury Publishing Company, 34 Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C.1. 
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